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JLhe  bi^  newi  in 
cool  summer  wear  is  Bember^* 
rayon.  Coolest  o(  all  textures! 

Coolest  by  (eel!  Coolest  by  test! 

In  comparative  tests  performed  on 
tbe  newly  perfected  Fabric  Coolness  H 
Tester**,  U.S.Testin^  Co.  reports  tbat  H 
Bemberg  rayon  fabrics  rated  coolest  1 
of  eleven  summer  textures  made  of 
different  brands  of  rayon  yarn.  Let  your 
customers  know  tbat  "Bember^  rayon  is 
cooler’’... dive  tbem  tbe  facts  to  back  it  ui 
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No  color  problem  with  Bigelow.  B.  H.  F. 
colors;  fresh,  clear  Bigelow  shades;  new 
hues;  old  favorites  ...  a  color  for  every 
room,  every  woman. 


News-making  designs,  unusual  tech¬ 
niques,  attract  home-makers  to  Bigelow. 
Texture  becomes  part  of  design  and  won¬ 
derful  new  patterns  are  the  result. 


Every  Bigelow  rug  and  carpet  is  woven 
of  Lively  Wool . . .  that  special  blend  of 
the  world's  best  wools  which  means  long 
wear  and  beauty  to  millions  of  women. 


Right  now  there  aren’t  enough  Lively 
Wool  rugs  and  carpets  to  fill  the  many, 
many  homes  that  want  them.  But  production 
is  speeding  up.  Soon  there’ll  be 


BIGELOW-SANFORD 
CARPET  CO.,  INC. 


more  of 

such  proven  sales  leaders  as  Beauvais  and 
Fervak;  of  exciting  new  weaves  such  as 
Serenade  and  Netherwood. 

In  the  meantime,  Bigelow’s  advertising 
campaign  is  more  powerful  than  ever.  Full 
page  ad^  in  color,  run  in  ^almost  every  na¬ 
tional  woman’s  magazine  .  .  .  holding  and 
increasing  the  demand  for  Bigelow  goods. 
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Has  OPA  been  re-educated? 

BY  LEW  HABN 


Born  ot  propaganda  and  sired  by  the  veto, 
the  new  bill  extending  the  life  of  Govern¬ 
ment  price  controls  has  come  triumphant¬ 
ly  into  a  life  term  limited  to  1 1  months.  That 
same  OP.\  which  so  vociferously  claimed  that  to 
touch  a  single  comma  in  the  old  .\ct  was  to 
plunge  the  entire  nation  into  disaster,  again  is 
preening  itself  and  giving  the  impression  that  its 
authority  has  in  no  way  been  diminished,  or 
limited,  by  the  new  law. 

recent  interview  given  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  Enforcement  Division  would  almost  create 
the  impression  that  the  Congress  had  conferred 
new  and  additional  authority  upon  the  price 
controllers. 

Meanwhile,  the  press  resounds  with  stories 
daily  telling  of  new  increases  in  prices  authorized 
by  the  OPA.  The  whole  thing  has  the  savor  of 
a  gigantic  comedy  of  errors.  If  it  did  not  so 
seriously  touch  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
the  situation  might  move  one  to  loud  peals  of 
laughter. 

What  is  to  come  out  of  it  all  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  reliable  indication.  The  Congress  labored 
arduously  in  the  attempt  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  afford  protection  against  a  serious  spiral¬ 
ling  of  prices  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
encourage  production. 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  that  price  con¬ 
trols  and  unlimited  production  are  antithetical 
by  nature.  The  nation  needs  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  some 
\estigcs  of  price  control  still  seem  to  be  needed. 

The  new  bill  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  good 
bill.  It  is  good  enough  in  intent,  but  too  much 
IS  left  to  the  discretion  of  Government  bureaus. 
There  is  too  much  in  it  which  can  be  turned  and 


twisted  by  the  multi-lawyered  legal  department 
of  OPA  to  mean  anything  which  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  moment  desires  it  to  mean. 

If  we  are  fortunate  in  securing  realistic  and 
sympathetic  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  new  law,  we  may  look  for  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  price  and  production  situations.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  OPA  is  determined  to 
proceed  in  accord  with  its  loiiner  policies,  and 
views  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  merely  as 
obstacles  which  must  be  overcome,  then  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  gained  by  the  long  period  of 
dissension  and  confusion  through  which  we  have 
lived. 

The  pity  is  that  all  this  dissension  and  confu¬ 
sion  could  have  been  prevented  if  it  had  been 
p<}ssible  for  the  OPA  ofhcials  to  view  the  needs 
of  the  nation  realistically.  So  far  as  retailers  were 
concerned,  they  were  entirely  willing  to  have 
price  controls  continued  for  a  while  longer,  pro¬ 
vided  the  OP.\  would  face  the  fact  that  many  of 
its  regulations  were  preventing  the  production 
which  was  so  greatly  needed.  Ehe  stiff-necketl 
opposition  to  all  reason  encountered  in  the  agen¬ 
cy  left  no  alternative  but  an  appeal  to  the 
Congress. 

The  bare-faced  propaganda  of  fear  which  was 
carried  on  bv  powerful  OP.\  ofhcials  anxious  to 
perpetuate  tiieir  authority,  and  the  lobbying  op¬ 
erations  of  Government  employees,  turned  an 
important  segment  of  the  lawmakers  into  oppo¬ 
nents  of  OP.\  continuance.  That,  [>erhaps  more 
than  any  one  other  consideration,  led  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  resolve  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats. 

The  one  worth-while  element  in  the  whole 
situation  was  the  demonstration  which,  during 
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the  time  when  OPA  was  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  showed  conclusively  retailers  do  have 
a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  were  not 
interested  in  raising  prices. 

Mr.  Bowles,  in  a  public  statement  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  had  pictured  retailers  and 
other  business  as  “licking  their  chops”  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  orgy  of  price  raising  which  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  OPA  would  permit.  Develop¬ 
ments  have  shown  him  to  be  a  poor  prophet. 

When  the  President  saw  fit  to  veto  the  bill— 
which  was  a  better  one  than  he  later  signed— thus 
killing  price  controls,  the  immediate  reaction  of 
all  responsible  retailers  was  that  they  would  not 
raise  prices  but  would  proceed  exactly  as  though 
OPA  still  lived  and  ruled.  They  made  their 
pledges  to  their  customers  and  they  lived  up  to 
what  they  said.  The  emergency  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  veto  was  worthwhile  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  retail  trade  reacted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  reliable  predic¬ 
tion  of  what  the  next  1 1  months  will  bring.  If 
the  OPA  officials  prove  to  be  of  sufficient  calibre 
to  realize  that  the  most  valuable  use  which  could 
be  made  of  those  months  would  be  a  concentrated 
effort  to  make  it  safe  to  remove  all  controls  as 
quickly  as  possible,  we  should  go  into  a  period  of 
mutual  understanding  and  helpfulness  between 
Government  and  business.  By  such  means  pro¬ 
duction  could  be  steadily  increased  and  prices 
could  be  soundly  stabilized.  To  this  end  OPA 
could  count  upon  the  universal  support  of  all 
business. 

Should,  however,  the  OPA  function  be  carried 
on  in  a  grudging  and  vengeful  spirit,  intent  on 
making  business  concerns  dance  to  the  strain  of 
an  ever-waning  authority,  the  influence  of  price 
controls  will  rapidly  be*  dissipated.  Except  for 
the  more  prominent  concerns,  which  are  ever 
the  easiest  of  targets  at  which  to  shoot,  violations 
will  become  more  frequent,  and  more  openly 
flagrant.  The  OPA  organization,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  in  eleven  months  its  affairs  are  to  be 
wound  up,  will  fall  apart  as  the  result  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  seeking  more  permanent  jobs,  and  its 
latter  days  will  be  other  than  inspiring. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  so  long  as  the 
law  is  with  us  there  will  be  enough  intelligence, 
both  in  business  and  in  the  OPA,  to  elicit  com¬ 
plete  and  friendly  understanding  of  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  which  real  and  active  cooperation  could 
render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  such  a  helpful  and  self-respecting  basis  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  organization,  would  be  among 
the  first  to  stand  forth,  eager  to  comply  with  all 
regulations  of  a  reformed  OPA  and  willing  to 
do  even  more  than  could  be  demanded  in  the 
cause  of  economic  stabilization. 


Re-Education  for  Retailers^  Too 

ALRE..\DY  THERE  are  indications  that  from 
now  on  retailers’  problems  may  not  center  so  large¬ 
ly  around  the  price  ceilings  of  OPA,  as  thev  mav 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  floors  under 
prices,  l^t  month  two  of  the  leading  New  York 
stores  had  a  merry  battle  on  muskrat  ;uid  mouton 
coats.  The  price  ceilings  had  just  been  taken  off 
muskrat  and  mouton  is  still  under  price  control. 
Instead  of  muskrat  prices  being  immediatelv 
pushed  up  by  the  retailers,  two  sharply  competing 
stores,  at  once  engaged  in  a  price  battle.  Moutons 
came  down  to  $111  and  muskrats  to  $264. 

This  price  squabble  is  symptomatic  of  the  re¬ 
vival  of  sharp  competition  of  this  sort.  It  is  almost 
t  ertain  to  break  out  again  on  other  merchandise 
between  these  and  other  competing  stores  and  the 
general  influence  on  prices  may  be  stronger  titan 
anv  pressure  exerted  by  GPA. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  one  of  the  real 
dangers  to  retailers  in  Ckrvernment  controls  and 
regulations  may  not  be  that  unconsciously  the 
stores  have  begun  to  lean  on  such  artificial  restric¬ 
tions  and  are  losing  that  initiative  which  hereto¬ 
fore  ‘has  been  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
g<H)d  merchants. 

#  #  # 

Under  normal  conditions  of  free  competition 
every  retailer  had  the  problem  of  fixing  his  own 
prices.  This  called  for  a  vast  amount  of  individual 
judgment  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  consum¬ 
ers’  desires  in  the  way  of  prices.  .\  difference  of 
only  a  few  cents,  one  w-ay  or  another,  could  mean 
the  rapid  sale  of  an  item  or  slow  movement  of 
goods  with  eventual  markdowns  to  get  action. 
Therefore,  the  wise  store  man  gave  great  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  a  price. 

Today  the  situation  is  somewhat  changed.  The 
ruling  consideration  is  to  be  sure  the  price  is  legal 
under  OP.\  regulation.  Since  the  public  also  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  OPA  ceiling  prices,  it  may  be 
that  shrewd  concentration  to  find  the  most  desir¬ 
able  prices  no  longer  is  being  exercised  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  normally  was.  In  support  of  this  theory,  it 
was,  until  recently,  interesting  to  note  in  how  many 
stores  the  sales  prices  were  the  ceiling  prices  and 
how  infrequently  counter  cards  showed  the  selling 
price  to  be  lower  than  the  OPA  price.  Thus,  in 
many  instances  the  ceiling  price  actually  became  a 
floor  under  prices  and  the  initiative  of  the  store 
had  passed  to  OPA. 

A  departure  from  this  state  of  affairs,  with  stores 
again  taking  the  initiative  and  making  their  own 
prices,  so  long  as  they  may  be  within  the  legal  ceil¬ 
ings,  might  not  be  so  promising  for  the  immediate 
maintenance  of  retail  profits  but  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  reassuring  as  to  the  sound  future  of  the 
business. 
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Altoona’s  Pattern  for  Veteran  Conferences 


The  NRDGA  Veterans’  Bureau 
will  supply  retailers  in  any 
town  with  the  advice  and  help 
they  need  to  put  on  just  such 
a  constructive  and  attractive 
program  as  Altoona’s.  Service 
to  the  young  men  is  the  major 
goal.  Good  public  relations  is 
a  secondary  aim,  but  important. 

By  Dane  Hahn, 

Director,  Veterans'  Bureau 


Success  attended  the  “pilot” 
Retailer-Veteran  Conterence 
held  last  month  at  Altoona, 
Pa.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
among  cooperating  organizations, 
that  George  P.  Gable,  Win.  F.  Gable 
Co.,  general  chairman  o£  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans’  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
which  participated  in  the  program, 
wrote  a  number  of  merchants  in 
other  cities  following  the  meeting 
urging  that  “every  community  hold 
such  a  conference.”  It  not  only 
offers  retailers  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  an  opportunity  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  veteran,  but  in  itself, 
the  Conference  suggests  a  potent  fac¬ 
tor  for  building  a  sound  public  re¬ 


lations  program,  he  added. 

I'he  first  of  these  three  day  con¬ 
ferences,  which  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  others  elsewhere,  was 
held  in  .Altoona  because  of  the  great 
enthusiasm  shown  for  the  idea  when 
it  was  presented  to  the  local  stores 
and  organizations.  Altoona  is  a 
community  which  seems  ever  eager 
to  cooperate  in  any  movement 
which  has  for  its  goal  the  betterment 
of  business  and  civic  affairs,  as  well 
as  of  its  citizens,  especially  veterans. 
.As  a  result,  .Altoona  has  a  number 
of  “firsts”  to  its  credit,  including 
the  Retailer-Veteran  Conference. 

In  presenting  the  Conference,  the 
.Altoona  organizations  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  retailing  has 
alw'ays  been  attractive  to  a  large  pro- 


Shane  McCarthy  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  opened  The  William  F.  Gable  Co.  window 

the  conference,  saw  in  it  a  model  for  all  industry.  invited  veterans  to  the  meetings. 


jjortion  ot  the  population,  but  oper¬ 
ating  a  retail  store  successfully  is  so 
difficult  that  many  fail.  If  war  veter¬ 
ans  are  to  succeed  in  retailing,  they 
jK)inted  out,  they  must  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  pathways  to  success. 

.\s  this  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Conference  was  built,  its 
aim  was  to  bring  together  the  veter¬ 
ans  of  Altoona  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  and  retailers.  program  was 
arranged  so  that  men  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  different  phases  of  retailing 
were  present  to  speak  to  and  counsel 
veterans  planning  to  make  retailing 
a  career.  Here  the  veteran  was 
helped  in  making  the  decision,  if  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing,  whether  to 
open  his  own  store,  or  go  after  a  job 
in  a  store. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  .\lu)ona 
High  School  on  the  evenings  of  July 
9,  10,  and  11.  Commander  Shane 
MacCarthy,  Assistant  .\dministra- 
tor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
opened  the  session  after  George  P. 
Gable  had  made  a  statement  of  the 
Conference’s  purpose.  He  heartily 
endorsed  the  effort  of  the  NRDG.\ 
and  the  Retail  Division  of  the  .\1- 
toona  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
said;  “I  hope  that  this  Retailer-Vet¬ 
eran  Conference  which  you  are  in¬ 
augurating  here  in  Altoona  today 
will  be  repeated  many  times  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  that  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  you 
will  arouse  on  the  part  of  veterans 
and  employers  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  field  will  encourage  employers 
in  other  fields  to  hold  similar  Con¬ 
ferences.” 

The  Responsibilities 

Lew  Hahn  set  the  theme  of  the 
Conference  with  a  speech  entitled 
“The  Retailer  Purchasing  Agent 
for  the  Consumer.”  He  said  in  part; 
“The  retail  business  is  essentially  a 
local  business.  Even  when  a  store  is 
operated  by  a  great  chain  which  con¬ 
ducts  hundreds  of  other  stores,  each 
store  is  a  local  store.  It  must  thrive 
or  fail  upon  the  ability  of  its  man¬ 
agement  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
local  public.  It  does  not  matter  how 
smart  the  central  management  may 
he  in  discharging  its  own  functions. 
The  store  itself  is  a  local  establish¬ 
ment  or  it  is  a  failure.  .\s  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  of  the  public,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  free  to  make  selection  from 
the  products  of  many  different  man¬ 
ufacturers.  He  offers  them  to  his 


A  display  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
high  school  stressed  the  key  role  the 
retailer  plays  in  the  national  economy. 

public  and  is  greatly  concerned  to 
receive  the  reaction  of  that  public  to 
the  goods  he  buys  for  them.  If  his 
customers  find  them  satisfactory,  he 
repeats  his  purchases  time  and  time 
again.  If  the  public  does  not  like 
the  goods  he  buys  no  more  of  them.” 

The  Satisfactions 

Dick  Edwards,  manager  of  Bright 
Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  also  ad¬ 
dressing  the  first  evening  session, 
outlined  the  whole  selling  job  in  a 
talk  entitled  “The  Purchasing  .\gent 
Sells.”  Later,  he  conducted  a  group 
session  for  veterans  interested  in 
starting  their  own  stores.  The  ses¬ 
sions  were  packed  Avith  his  typical 
good  common  sense,  such  as;  “You 
must  let  the  pid)lic  know  Avhat  you 
have  for  sale.  smile  and  a  thank- 
you  never  made  an  enemy.  Business 
is  like  a  wheelbarrow;  you  have  to 
pick  it  up  and  push  it  along.”  He 
told  the  veterans;  “The  first  ques¬ 
tion  you  must  ask  yourself  when 
entering  the  retail  business  is— will 
I  be  w'illing  to  pay  the  price?” 

George  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  Personnel 
Director,  Joseph  Horne  Comjjany. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  led  the  group  session 
on  Retail  Selling.  He  packed  them 
in  and  had  standing  room  only. 

Howard  Abrahams,  Manager  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of 
\RDG.\.  did  a  swell  job  on  adver¬ 
tising  before  an  extremelv  interested 
groiqi. 

Ernest  H.  Wyckoff,  President. 

B.  ^Vyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and 
Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing, 


spoke  to  the  general  assembh .  Dean 
Edwards  explained  the  advantages 
of  “Formal  I  raining  for  a  Retail 
Career.”  He  told  the  \eterans,  “Re- 
tailing  is  eager  to  aid  you  for  both 
selfish  and  unselfish  reasons."  "Sel¬ 
fishly,”  he  said,  “we  want  vou  to 
succeed  because  our  success  tleiiends 
on  yours.”  Later  in  the  evening 
Dean  Edwards  counselled  individ-  ! 
ual  veterans  on  their  educational 
problems. 

Ernest  H.  Wyckoff  spoke  with  the 
veterans  in  both  general  assembly 
and  group  session;  “If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  being  a  merchant,  take 
off  your  coat  and  go  to  yvork.  If  you 
are  only  lukewarm,  do  something 
else.”  He  strongly  emphasized  that 
“The  merchant  is  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  community.  If  he  keeps 
this  in  mind,  he  is  going  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

W.  Stanley  Truby  of  the  William 
F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa., 
conducted  a  group  session  discussing 
electrical  appliances,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  housewares. 

Charles  Schlow,  Schlow’s  Quality 
Shops,  State  College,  Pa.,  and  John 
R.  Simpson,  Vice  President.  (Heland 
Simpson  Company,  Scranton,  Pa., 
(onducted  sessions  on  apparel. 

Loyal  D.  Odhner,  General  Seae- 
tary,  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  group  session  chain  store 
operation. 

W.  C.  Ferguson  spoke  to  an  in¬ 
terested  group  on  food  store  mer¬ 
chandising.  He  also  spoke  at  the 
final  session  on  On-The-Job  Train¬ 
ing. 

The  Future 

On  the  third  and  final  evening  the 
entire  program  was  devoted  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  Gordon  K.  Creigh¬ 
ton,  .Assistant  General  Manager  of 
the  NRDGA,  spoke  on  “Retailing’s 
Future  and  Those  \Vho  Will  Build 
It.”  He  said,  “I'here  are  no  barriers 
if  you  have  the  determination  to 
learn  and  you  spend  a  number  of 
years  in  it.  Those  rvho  study  the 
ways  and  means  of  those  rvho  have 
learned  before  them  are  well  on 
their  way  to  becoming  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  future.” 

Harold  W.  Scott,  Vice  President, 
Pennsylvania  Companv.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  explained  “Today’s  Fi¬ 
nancial  Hazards  in  .American  Busi- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Research  as  a  Selling  Tool 

By  Donald  R.  G.  Chowan 


. . .  When  high-cost,  low-margin 
merchandising  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  smallest  error  is  too 
costly.  Marketing  research,  says 
Dr.  (^owan.  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  safeguard  of  the 
merchandise  investment.  Now 
conducting  his  own  business  ad¬ 
visor  service  in  Cleveland,  Dr. 
Cowan  has  behind  him  years  of 
commercial  research,  writing 
and  university  teaching. 

WITH  the  principal  depart¬ 
ment  store  expenses  on  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  p)erma- 
nently  higher  level,  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  for  department  stores  will  be 
to  increase  the  sales  per  employee 
sufficiently  to  safeguard  profits. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  sound  marketing  research 
may  help  store  management  to 
reach  this  difficult  objective. 

I.  General  Business  Conditions 

.Attention  should  be  given  to  cur¬ 
rent  business  conditions.  Many 
stores  are  undoubtedly  doing  this 
by  comparing  changes  in  their  sales 
with  those  of  department  stores  in 
general,  with  those  of  others  in  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
with  consumer  incomes  and  spend¬ 
ing,  etc.  Knowledge  of  such  rela¬ 
tionships  is  pertinent  to  efficient 
store  operation.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  essential  to  review  and 
analyze  the  period  from  World  War 
1  to  1929  in  an  effort  to  see  what 
happened  to  your  own  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  general.  According 
to  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
postwar  developments  after  the 
American-British  War,  1812-14,  the 
Civil  War,  1861-65,  and  the  first 
World  War,  1914-18  followed  a  defi¬ 
nite  pattern  in  each  case,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  a  few  months  of  hesi¬ 
tancy;  (2)  then  a  year  or  more  of 
very  active  business;  (3)  followed 
by  a  relatively  short  period  of  trade 

An  address  before  the  May  28  meeting 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  in 
Cleveland. 


and  financial  readjustments;  and 
(4)  a  succeeding  peritxl  of  pros- 
|K‘rity  extending  over  several  years. 

Here,  in  general,  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  World  War  I: 

(1)  .After  some  hesitancy,  business 
expanded  24  per  cent  from 
.March,  1919,  to  January,  1920. 

(2)  A  trade  collapse  began  in  the 
middle  of  1920  and  reached  its 
low  jx)int  one  year  later.  Im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  col¬ 
lapse  were: 

(a)  Over-production  and  in¬ 
ventory  accumulation. 

(b)  Credit  over-expansion  and 
speculation. 

(c)  High  level  of  prices. 

(d)  A  cessation  of  foreign 
trade. 

Financial  failures  took  place  be¬ 
cause  of  the  previous  false  sense  of 
security,  expansion  of  facilities,  and 
the  building  up  of  excessive  inven¬ 
tories,  but  most  of  them  recovered 
fully  and  expanded  during  the 
decade  1920-30.  A  similar  buoyant 
business  period  may  immediately 
follow  current  adjustments  and  be 
sustained  if  we  avoid  excesses  of 
\arious  kinds  and  carefully  coordi¬ 
nate  buying,  selling  and  expense. 

II.  Consumer  Market 

T  he  war  has  accelerated  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  consumer 
market,  shifting  the  advantages  of 
different  types  of  retailers,  different 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  different 
amounts  of  service. 

Store  management  should  give 
careful  study  to  these  changes.  For 
example,  here  is  a  store  which  sells 
high-priced  quality  merchandise 
and  which  has  had  a  large  influx 
of  new  customers  due  to  higher  war¬ 
time  income  and  savings.  Who  are 
these  customers?  Has  the  store  had 
as  large  a  share  of  them  as  other 
stores?  How  seriously  may  a  decline 
in  their  income  affect  the  store’s 
sales  through  lost  customers?  Should 
the  store  change  its  merchandising 
policies  in  order  to  retain  its  gains 
among  this  class  of  trade  or  must 
it  return  to  its  prewar  catering  to 
the  high  income  occupations?  Has 


the  prewar  high  class  of  ,trade  been 
permanently  lost? 

Where  do  present  and  former 
customers  live  geographically?  Will 
the  store  need  a  suburban  branch 
in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
it?  The  answers  to  these  and  similar 
basic  questions  should  be  brought  to 
l)ear  directly  upon  the  store’s  future 
|K>licies  in  buying  merchandise, 
pricing,  selling  methods,  advertis¬ 
ing,  credit,  returned  goods,  delivery, 
and  services. 

Market  studies  are,  of  course, 
equally  valuable  to  the  medium  and 
low-price  stores  and  to  each  depart¬ 
ment  within  a  store.  Low  price 
stores  usually  require  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  mass  market  in  order 
to  succeed.  In  a  recent  study,  the 
vast  majority  of  consumers  of  this 
kind  of  merchandise  indicated  a 
preference  for  downtown  rather 
than  neighborhood  shopping. 
Where  they  Ixjught  their  last  pur¬ 
chase,  where  they  intended  to  make 
their  next  purchase,  and  why,  threw 
valuable  light  on  the  relative  merits 
of  competing  stores.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sample  of  the  opinion  of 
traffic  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  store  catering  to  this  trade 
indicated  a  strong  preference  for 
two  nearby  competitors  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  obtained  for  this  preference 
enabled  the  store  that  made  the  sur¬ 
vey  to  correct  faults  in  its  merchan¬ 
dising. 

III.  Customer  Sales  Records 

Customers  are,  of  course,  that  part 
of  the  market  which  has  been  gained 
and  held.  The  balance  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  composed  of  lost  customers 
and  unsold  prospects.  Stores  have 
an  abundance  of  customer  sales 
records  which,  by  proper  sampling 
methods,  may  be  used  inexpensively 
to  provide  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  department’s  progress  is  the 
number  and  proportion  of  repeat 
customers.  .Salespeople  are  prone  to 
assume  that  their  volume  of  rep)eat 
buying  is  greater  than  it  actually  is. 
In  one  store  department,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  had  been  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  business.  A  careful  sam¬ 
ple  analysis  of  the  department’s 
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records  over  a  period  ot  ten  years 
showed  that,  alter  allowing  tor 
deaths  and  migration,  more  than 
lour-filths  of  the  customers  did  not 
repeat,  and  that,  lieyond  a  second 
purchase,  the  number  and  percent¬ 
age  of  repeats  were  negligible. 

Related  studies  developed  the 
reasons  for  non-return  ot  customers, 
whicli  were  traceable  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  policies.  By 
analyzing  the  rate  of  customer  re¬ 
peat  business  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  effects  of  changing  the  selling 
methods  from  time  to  time  were 
clearly  indicated.  Market  studies  to 
reveal  where  the  buying  pul)lic 
made  their  last  purchase,  where  thev 
intend  to  buy  the  same  items  again, 
and  why,  were  dovetailed  with  the 
analysis  of  customer  buying,  each 
shedding  related  light  on  the  future 
course  to  follow. 

Customers  Are  People 

Customers  are.  of  course,  not 
mere  ciphers.  They  fall  into  classes 
according  to  sex.  age,  occupation, 
geographic  location,  and  other 
characteristics.  While  department 
stores  are  patronized  predominant¬ 
ly  by  women,  certain  departments 
handle  merchandise  for  men,  and 
others  sell  goods  often  requiring 
husbands  to  accompany  their  wives 
or  wives  their  husbands.  In  one 
case,  it  was  noted  that  sales  were 
made  20  per  cent  less  frequently 
when  the  wife  accompanied  the  hus¬ 
band  than  when  the  latter  did  his 
buying  alone.  The  reasons  that 
were  uncovered  by  the  survey  jwint- 
ed  clearly  to  inadequate  store  facili¬ 
ties  rather  than  to  the  selling  meth¬ 
ods  used. 

Similar  studies  of  customers  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  seldom  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  great  value.  In 
one  study  of  men’s  clothing  sales, 
82  f>er  cent  of  the  customers  of  sev¬ 
eral  department  stores  were  over  35 
years  of  age,  whereas  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  customers  of  the  com¬ 
peting  specialty  stores  in  men’s  ap¬ 
parel  were  above  that  age.  Since 
young  men  are  slow  to  change  their 
habits  of  patronage  as  thev  grow 
older  and  acquire  larger  income'^ 
the  bearing  of  these  percentages  on 
the  future  of  the  men’s  apparel  sales 
in  these  department  stores  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  if  nature  is  left  to  take  its  own 
course.  Corrective  action  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  is  needed. 


IV.  Study  Your  Merchandise 

The  admonition  to  study  your 
merchandise  may  seem  to  many 
store  buyers  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.  Most  buyers  have  served 
many  years  in  buying  to  satisfy  de- 
mancf  and  they  know  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  their  task  during  and 
ince  the  War.  Nevertheless,  chang¬ 
ing  demand  and  the  coming  shift 
trom  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market 
with-high-cost  narrow-maigin  opera¬ 
tions  will  make  it  foolhardy  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  risk  buying  goods  which 
tail  to  satisfy  customers.  Buyers  are 
iunnan.  and  their  own  ideas  of  what 
kind  of  merchandise  to  sell  may  not 
alwavs  be  representative  of  con¬ 
sumer  preferences.  What  do  the 
customers  think  of  the  goods  you 
liave  been  selling  them?  Do  they 
prefer  your  merchandise  or  your 
competitors’? 

rite  proportions  of  mark-downs, 
returned  goods,  and  complaints  are 
often  used  as  indicators  of  the  ac- 
ceptabilitv  of  merchandise,  and  the 
proportion  of  unfilled  or  unsold 
iiujuiries  may  also  be  useful  for  this 
purpose.  None  of  these  measures 
are  eniirelv  adetpiate  guides  because 
they  are  affected  to  some  extent  by 
cvcles  in  Itusiness  and  consumer  pur- 
( basing  power.  Because  of  war  con¬ 
ditions  many  customers  have  been 
more  willing  to  accept  and  keep  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise.  How  many  of 
them  have  not  returned  goods  or 
(omplained  to  their  retailer  but, 
nevertheless,  have  decided  to  shop 
around  more?  .\  recent  study  of  one 
apparel  department  indicated  that 
iwo-thirds  of  its  customers  would 
not  recommend  it  to  new  customers. 
Although  they  liked  the  quality  of 
the  merchandise  they  disliked  the 
style  and  fit.  Nearly  half  of  these 
lost  customers  named  one  com|H’t- 
ing  store  as  their  preference,  be¬ 
lieving  that  all  characteristics  of  its 
merchandise  were  m<)re  satisfactory. 

\  more  general  study  of  consumer 
preferences  in  one  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  customers  of  all  stores  intend 
to  shop  around  before  making  their 
next  purchase,  indicating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  everlasting  vigilance  in 
offering  the  projH-r  merchandise  as 
well  as  emploving  sound  selling 
methods. 

The  return  of  a  buver’s  market 
will  emphasize  the  need  for  carefid 
scrutinv  of  the  characteristics  of 


slow  mo\  ing  merchandise,  of  goods 
coasting  on  past  consumer  accept-  1 
ance,  and  of  untried  products  of  the  | 
laboratories.  Simple  market  re-  ' 
search  techniques  will  provide  ' 
much  information  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  many  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  differences  in 
prices. 

Besides  making  special  merchan¬ 
dise  tests  of  their  own,  retailers 
should  insist  that  manufacturen  | 
tnake  })i  ()duct  acceptance  tests.  The  S 
method  is  to  obtain  consumer  com- 
pai  isons  using  established  techni- 
(jues  lot  measuring  acceptability  of 
a  product’s  appearance,  touch,  taste, 
or  soinul,  or  of  its  durability,  de-  i 
sign,  perfoi  inance,  economy  in  use, 
and  service  requirements. 

.-Vnswers  may  be  obtained  to  the 
following  questions  of  importance 
to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers: 

Are  the  product’s  characteristics, 
such  as  (juality,  style,  color  and  fit, 
as  well  adapted  as  possible  to  the  ■ 
(hosen  markets?  If  not,  how  may 
the\  be  improved  to  accord  with 
consumer  preferences  in  those  mar-  ^ 
kets?  What  changes  in  merchandise 
should  be  made  to  keep  abreast  of 
changing  preferences?  What  frills 
shoidd  be  added  to  a  product  to  sat¬ 
isfy  demand  or  should  be  eliminated 
as  not  worth  any  extra  price?  How 
far  may  economy  of  materials  be 
practiced  without  impairing  the 
consumer’s  preference?  What  prod¬ 
uct  advantages  may  be  used  as  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  and  advertising  ap 
peals?  Should  the  price  be  higher  i 
than  a  normal  mark-up  on  cost  of  L 
production?  What  kind  of  package  i 
does  the  consumer  prefer?  The  in¬ 
formation  obtained  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  the  small  re¬ 
search  expense  entailed.  Through 
the  guidance  given  to  his  engineers, 
chemists,  and  other  technicians,  the 
manufacturer  may  modify  his  prod¬ 
ucts  and  keep  them  tuned  to  market 
demand. 

V.  Study  Your  Selling  Effort 

Since  wages  are  certain  to  remain 
high,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  store  help.  There 
are  several  major  steps  in  attempt¬ 
ing  this  improvement. 

1.  There  is  the  physical  equip 
ment  and  layout  of  the  store  as  a  j 
whole,  the  location  of  departments  | 
according  to  traffic  and  other  con¬ 
siderations.  and  the  arrangement  of 
(Cnnlitiued  oil  page  47) 
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THE  CORSET  MARKET 


WITH  the  rcvi\ai  ot  the  OPA,  reactions  in  the 
corset  market  take  the  iorm  ot  either  a  slap- 
happy  apathy,  euphemistically  expressed  as 
“Let’s  wait  and  see  what  happens,”  or,  on  the  part  ot 
the  more  vigorous-minded,  a  determination  to  try  to 
tight  out  ot  the  straightjacket  situation  through  an  in¬ 
dustry  petition  tor  decontrol.  In  tact,  this  is  the  only 
alternative  course  to  that  ot  applying  through  the  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committee  tor  individual  adjustments 
from  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  industry,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  generally  is  characterized  as  impossible 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  since  an  average  can  not 
well  Ik*  struck  in  a  trade  in  which  every  manutacturer 
operates  as  an  individualist,  making  garments  different 
from  those  ot  his  competitors. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  petition  tor  decon¬ 
trol  may  be  considered  valid,  on  the  contention  that 
the  product  is  not  vitally  important  in  relation  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  costs  or  to  living  costs,  and  that  supply 
and  demand  in  corsets  and  brassieres  are  practically 
balanced.  In  the  over-all  supply  picture  this  is  true, 
many  insist,  pointing  out  that  unsatisfied  demand  ex¬ 
ists  mainly  in  those  particular  classifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  have  been  in  p)Oor  supply  as  a  direct 
result  of  OPA-MAP  restrictions  in  the  past. 

Especially  dissatisfied  with  the  new  OPA  are  the 
quality  manufacturers,  whose  higher-priced  garments 
customarily  yield  a  higher  profit,  and  who  realize  that 
if  an  industry  average  of  “reasonable”  profit  over  costs 
based  on  1940  operations  is  applied  to  their  individual 
cases,  they  undoubtedly  will  have  to  continue  to  absorb 
increased  costs,  until  such  time  as  their  profit  margin  is 
brought  down  to  the  average  for  the  trade. 

Price  Trend  Up.  It  has  been  expected  in  the  market 
that  the  signing  of  the  new  OPA  bill  will  intrcxiuce 
a  month  or  so  of  doubt  and  indecision  of  action,  while 
manufacturers  wait  for  mills  to  establish  their  prices 
on  the  various  qualities  and  types  of  fabric.  .Although 
some  believe  that  present  prices  in  the  corset  industry 
will  remain  set  until  fall,  it  is  admitted  that  garment 
prices  must  eventually  reflect  costs.  The  degree  to 
which  they  will  be  influenced  depends  largely  up>on 
production.  One  leading  manufacturer  expressed  it 
this  way: 

“If  the  mill  structure  under  OPA  pK'rmits  production 
of  fabrics  in  quantity,  the  garment  manufacturer’s  pro¬ 
duction  will  go  up.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep 
our  prices  down.  If  production  can  go  up,  this  will  lie 
possible,  because  we  can  make  our  profit  out  of  volume. 
“Naturally,  rather  than  sell  one  thousand  dozen  of 


a  garment  at  a  certain  markup  piercent,  we  would 
prefer  to  sell  ten  thousand  dozen  at  considerably  less 
markup— and  all  our  customers  would  like  it  better, 
too.” 

An  increase  averaging  around  25  pier  cent  in  the  cost 
of  cotton  is  looked  upion  as  certain,  with  the  percentage 
of  increase  greater  for  the  lower-priced  constructions. 
Other  cost  increases  influencing  corset  manufacturers 
are  less  definite,  but  some  manufacturers  expect  that 
within  the  year,  labor  costs  may  take  a  jump,  as  a  result 
of  the  pxissible  failure  of  the  new  OPA  to  halt  rising 
living  costs. 

In  view  of  this  outlook,  retailers  probably  will  be 
well  advised  to  lay  in  stock,  at  present  prices,  when¬ 
ever  they  can  get  good,  desirable  merchandise  which  is 
sure  of  reasonably  prompt  sale.  Careful  judgment  in 
selection  is  called  for,  however.  Customers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  “choosy”  in  the  expectation 
that  merchandise  in  wider  variety  will  be  available 
shortly. 

Better  Stock  Balance.  I'his  expectation  that  selec¬ 
tions  will  be  more  varied,  on  the  part  of  customers, 
probably  will  not  be  met  if  the  industry  continues  under 
stifling  OPA  regulations,  however.  New  incentive  is 
needed  for  new  designs,  and  even  manufacturers  whose 
designers  have  new  ideas  already  worked  out  to  the 
production  stage,  are  unwilling  to  introduce  them  until 
they  have  the  all-out  production  signal  free  of  red  tapie 
and  restrictions. 

What  probably  can  be  expiected,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  welcome  demise  of  MAP,  is  that  store  stocks  can 
lie  better  balanced  as  manufacturer®  concentrate  upxm 
the  production  of  garments  suitable  for  their  trade, 
without  the  distractions  of  manufacturing  irrelative 
items  at  prices  inconsistent  with  good  quality  or  value. 

One  quality  manufacturer,  who  was  forced  to  hold 
wanted  garments  in  stock  while  he  turned  out  his  quota 
of  low-priced  items,  explained  that  his  regular  .Ameri¬ 
can  buyers  would  not  accept  this  MAP  merchandise, 
nor  would  his  prestige  have  survived  the  effect  if  they 
had.  He  finally  dispiosed  of  it  in  .Africa.  “To  the 
savages?”  we  asked  whimsically,  and  received  the  biting 
retort,  “Well,  if  the  fellow  that  got  it  wasn’t  savage 
before,  he  probably  is  by  now.” 

Buyers  Must  Sp>eak  Up.  Retail  buyers  state  that  the 
values  in  the  market  are  satisfactory  now  in  comparison 
with  those  of  pre-war  davs.  but  that  stocks  both  in  the 
market  and  in  the  stores  remain  badly  unbalanced. 
Large  sizes,  front  lace  garments,  inner  belt  models,  and 
all  corselets  are  needed.  The  better  quality  makers  who 
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have  kept  their  lines  balanced  as  to  type  expect  now  to 
be  able  to  furnish  more  of  all  their  garment  typ>es,  in¬ 
cluding  those  which  stores  especially  need. 

But  one  important  resident  buyer  believes  that  most 
manufacturers  will  respond  only  to  pressure  from 
stores,  to  step  up  their  production  of  such  needed  items, 
and  says  that  now  is  the  time  for  stores  to  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  “We  are  out  of  the  period  when  one 
had  to  be  thankful  to  get  anything  at  all  from  anybody 
at  all,”  she  declares.  “Too  many  store  buyers  have 
adopted  that  viewpoint  as  a  habit  of  mind,  and  have 
given  up  their  right  to  insist  that  manufacturers  make 
what  they,  the  buyers,  need,  and  not  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  find  it  most  convenient  to  make.” 

I'his  buyer-opinion  was  given  unwitting  support  by 
the  observation  of  a  manufacturer,  who  said,  “One  of 
the  worst  things  about  w’orking  under  these  government 
regulations  is  that  manufacturers  get  used  to  being  in 
a  rut,  and  even  learn  to  like  it.  We  used  to  try  to  cover 
all  the  figure  types  and  to  introduce  new  styling  ideas 
all  the  time:  but  we  find  we  can  operate  at  present 
capacity  on  one-third  the  number  of  styles  and  sizes, 
at  less  expense  and  with  lots  fewer  headaches.” 

War-Born  Firms.  With  M.\P  withdrawn,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  OP.\  decontrol  in  the  offing,  the  question 
arises  as  to  w'hat  will  happen  to  the  many  new  founda¬ 
tion  garment  manufacturers  who  rode  in  on  the  tide 
of  unsatisfied  demand,  and  who  now  may  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  of  sink  or  swim.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  most  of  these  Johnny-come-lately  firms 
may  be  expected  to  vanish.  However,  buyers,  and  e\’en 
some  of  the  older  manufacturers,  are  quick  to  add  that 
a  limited  number  of  the  netv  makers  have  shown  the 
stuff  of  which  permanent  success  is  made,  and  mav  even 
give  the  old-timers  something  reallv  to  worrv  about  in 
the  way  of  competition. 

Many  of  the  newer  firms  made  “copies”  of  better  line 
goods,  which  looked  similar  in  the  hand  but  proved 
not  to  have  incorporated  in  them  the  designing  know'- 


1.  First  step  in  corset  training:  the  buyer  must  shop 
for  information  as  well  as  for  merchandise.  This  is  an 
essential  part  of  her  market  job. 

how  which  makes  a  garment  fit  well,  support  correctly, 
and  keep  its  shape  with  wear.  But  some  of  the  new¬ 
comers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  produced  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  l>een  entirely  satisfactory  in  design  and 
workmanship,  according  to  buyers,  who  assure  us  that 
they  intend  to  continue  to  support  the  new  firr  that 
have  thus  proven  their  merit.  Here,  again,  the  retail 
buyer  faces  the  challenge  to  her  good  judgment— to  win¬ 
now  out  the  chaff  from  the  grain  among  these  young 
firms,  and  to  hold  on  to  that  which  is  good. 

That  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the  corset  mar¬ 
ket  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  direction  and  amount 
of  pressure  from  retail  outlets,  is  admitted  in  l)Oth 
the  showrooms  and  the  departments.  No  l)uyer  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  opportunity  to  speak  up,  now, 
for  now  is  the  time  when  manufacturers  with  an  ear 
to  the  ground  are  beginning  to  turn  it  slightly  to  catch 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 


BIGGEST  RETAIL  NEED:  TRAINED  FITTERS 


ALTHOUGH  discussion  of  government’s  continued 
role  as  the  big  meddle-man  in  the  industry  provides  a 
temporary  obbligato  in  corset  conversation  today,  the 
long-term,  heavy  theme  song  is,  “What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  training  our  retail  fitters  to  be  professionals?” 

The  first  problem  involved  appears  to  be,  not  the 
fitness  of  the  training  methods,  but  the  fitness  of  those 
who  are  to  be  trained.  Manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  remedy  the  current  situation,  retail 
corset  departments  soon  will  find  themselves  operating 
with  only  novice  fitters— temporary  or  permanent.  For 
the  supply  of  the  older  women  in  these  departments, 
th^  invaluble  colleagues  to  whom  fitting  has  been  a 
life  career,  is  dwindling,  and  the  new  blood  coming  in 
to  take  their  places  consists  mainly  of  younger  women 
whose  attitude  toward  their  work  seemingly  is  that  of 
congenital  dilettantes. 

Some  of  the  older  buyers,  and  certain  senior  manu¬ 
facturers  too,  are  outspokenly  indignant  at  the  lacka¬ 
daisical  indifference  of  most  of  the  newer  salespeople, 


characterizing  it  as  the  laziness  of  a  spoiled  generation, 
and  harking  back  to  their  earlier  years  when  as  a  matter 
of  course  hours  were  expected  to  be  long  and  the  job 
to  be  hard,  and  when  the  inner  satisfaction  of  work  well 
performed  was  considered  part-payment  to  make  up  for 
a  Hat  purse  on  payday. 

Nothing  for  Nothing.  These  nostalgic  bewailers  are 
making  the  very  human  mistake  of  looking  to  the  past 
rather  than  to  the  present  for  their  comparisons.  The 
saleswomen  of  whom  they  speak,  and  who  after  all  are 
the  material  from  which  the  future  staffs  of  corset  de¬ 
partments  must  necessarily  be  drawn,  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  rememf)ered  days.  They  are  com¬ 
paring  their  lot  with  what  they  see  around  them  today, 
and  adopting  attitudes  in  accordance  with  their  find¬ 
ings.  More  up-to-the-minute  and  down-to-earth  is  the 
viewpoint  expressed  in  the  succinct  remark  of  one  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer:  “There’s  nothing  basically  wrong 
with  corset  salespeople  that  a  little  more  money  won’t 
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2.  The  buyer  should  give  specific  merchandise  information  and  selling  points  directly  to  the  ptters.  If  possible,  the 
netv  garments  should  be  modeled,  and  their  constriution  points  and  style  features  should  be  clearly  enumerated. 

From  all  dirtxtions— irom  manuiacturcrs,  lioin  de¬ 
partment  buyers,  Irom  resident  offices,  from  the  sales¬ 
people  themselves— comes  the  same  opinion:  corset 
saleswomen  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  become  skilled 
professionals,  unless  it  will  pay  off  in  money.  'I'he  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  pay  a  girl  starting  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  the  same  weekly  rate  that  they  pay  a  girl  starting 
behind  the  notions  counter.  One  earns  her  money  by 
wrapping  up  light-weight  articles  requiring  little  sales 
effort,  and  taking  in  the  money  for  them.  The  other 
spends  her  days  in  hot  fitting  rooms,  pulling  dresses  oft 
of  and  pulling  foundations  onto  a  succession  of  per¬ 
spiring  customers,  some  of  whom,  alas,  are  none  too 
clean. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  one  so-called  “fitter,”  whose 
technique,  incidentally,  left  much  to  be  desired.  Asked 
whether  she  liked  selling  corsets,  she  replied,  “Well, 
it’s  no  glamor-job,  lielieve  me.  I’d  hate  to  think  I  had 
to  spend  my  life  doing  this  every  day— for  what  I  get 
out  of  it.”  In  explanation  she  held  up  a  modest  spark¬ 
ler  on  the  third  finger,  left  hand. 

Discussing  the  great  dearth  of  girls  interested  in  cor- 
setry,  a  resident  office  buyer  commented  that  store  heads 
seem  bent  on  heading  straight  into  trouble.  “.Since  the 
corset  department  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  profit,  they 
don’t  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  more  pay  for  cor¬ 
set  salespeople,”  she  explained,  adding,  “but  that  is 
the  one  sure  way  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 

fggs” 

The  Ck)mpetition  Is  Serious.  Complaisant  retailers  who 
take  no  action  to  attract  good  human  material  to  their  ^  measurements  to  final  check  of  garment  fit, 

corset  epartments  and  who  fail  to  make  provision  foi  salesperson  requires  practice  under  expert  super- 

training  their  salespeople  to  become  true  fitters,  may  vision  until  she  is  thoroughly  trained.  (These  pictures  of 

receive  a  jolt  if  they  investigate  the  competition  they  training  procedure  were  taken  in  the  corset  department 

face  in  the  immediate  future.  {Cont'd  on  page  18)  at  Hearn’s,  New  York.) 
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In  recent  years,  two  methods  of  corset  distribution 
have  made  astounding  progress— the  mail  order  system, 
and  the  house-to-house  special  order  canvass.  The  mail 
order  houses,  which  used  to  cater  mainly  to  farm 
women,  have  had  growing  response  from  the  general 
public.  Normally  their  values  are  excellent,  and  their 
style  selections  are  adequately  varied  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  to  types.  By  following  directions  for  taking  meas¬ 
urements,  many  a  woman  has  found  that  she  can  obtain 
a  fit  equal  or  superior  to  that  which  the  average  retail 
corset  saleswoman  of  totlay  achieves  for  her.  The  retail 
department  can  offer  but  one  answer  to  this  challenge 
—better  and  more  individual  service,  skilled  figure 
analysis  by  a  professional,  who  has  had  the  training  to 
select  the  right  garment,  in  the  right  size  and  propor¬ 
tions,  and  to  fit  it  in  the  right  manner. 

Perhaps  more  dangerous,  because  less  obvious  to 
stores,  are  the  inroads  which  arc  being  made  on  poten¬ 
tial  corset  department  business  by  the  companies  which 
sell  through  agents  who  take  orders  in  customers’ 
homes.  Appealing  to  the  woman's  vanity  through  the 
personal  home  call,  these  carefully  selected,  well-trained 

TRAINING  IS  THE  BUYER’S 

IT  IS  high  time  that  market  and  stores  alike  take  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  reinstate  the  educational  efforts  which 
under  war  conditions  understandably  were  curtailed. 
Some  tentative  beginnings  have  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

Looking  toward  a  renewal  of  this  most  essential  ac¬ 
tivity,  we  have  had  a  series  of  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
both  market  and  store  representatives,  to  analyze  cur¬ 
rent  thinking  about  corset  fitter  training.  Out  of  the 
maze  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  some  of  them  conflict¬ 
ing,  certain  points  of  general  agreement  materialize. 

First  and  foremost,  buyers  and  manufacturers  con¬ 
cur  that  the  buyer  is  the  logical  person  to  train  her 
fitters,  and  that  the  corset  department  is  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  training  department  of  the  store  is  not 
equipped  to  do  an  effective  specific  job. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  training  department 
shall  have  no  contact  with  the  staff.  Most  buyers  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  have  their  salespeople  attend 
all-store  meetings  in  which,  for  example,  store  proced¬ 
ures  and  general  selling  principles  are  set  forth,  or  fab¬ 
rics  are  discussed.  Particularly  anxious  are  they  that 
their  salespeople  shall  be  kept  abreast  of  ready-to-wear 
fashion  trends,  preferaby  through  fashion  shows.  This 
gives  the  department  buyer  an  opportunity  in  her  own 
training  meetings  to  make  an  understandable  tie-in  of 
her  various  garment  styles  with  the  general  silhouette 
trends  of  the  season. 

The  Weekly  Department  Meeting.  It  has  been  found 
that  proper  timing  of  the  weekly  department  meeting 
has  much  to  do  with  its  effectiveness.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  is  the  worst  choice,  because  the  saleswomen  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  fix  the  information  in  their 
minds  through  subsequent  action;  by  Monday  they 
have  forgotten  it.  Monday  morning  is  considered  the 
best  time,  unless  some  individual  condition  in  the 
store  dictates  another  day. 

At  the  w’eekly  meeting,  which  should  not  last  more 


agents  emphasize  the  advantages  of  a  garment  made 
to  individual  measure  in  sales  talks  which  have  been 
planned  to  take  care  of  every  customer  objection. 
.Against  this  growing  competition,  where  does  the  store 
stand  whose  corset  department  saleswomen  neither  un¬ 
derstand  nor  greatly  care  about  their  technique  as 
fitters? 

Still  a  third  potential  threat  to  the  corsejt  department 
or  specialty  shop,  may  develop  in  the  chain  stores.  It 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  only  the  “low-end  trade’’ 
enters  the  chain’s  doors.  For  many  items  it  is  the  habitu¬ 
al  shopping  source  for  people  in  the  high  income 
brackets.  The  chain  may  be  expected  to  reach  out  for 
the  corset  business  of  these  customers  if  it  looks  worth 
the  effort.  In  the  past  few  years  chains  have  raised  their 
price-line  coverage  considerably,  and  this  action  may 
easily  be  extended  further,  especially  in  an  inflationary 
period.  Many  chain  stores  have  installed  attractive 
fitting  rooms.  .At  the  present  time,  various  chains  are 
concentrating  on  the  preparation  of  sales  training  ma¬ 
terial.  in  which  the  corset  department  is  definitelv  not 
going  to  be  neglected. 

JOB 

than  13  to  30  minutes,  new  garments  received  in  stock 
should  be  shown,  always  if  possible  modeled,  their  con¬ 
struction  features  and  style  points  emphasized,  and 
their  purposes  and  the  figure  types  for  which  they  are 
designed  clearly  specified.  .A  brief  review  of  the  stock 
condition  of  the  department  will  help  the  girls  to  make 
their  selections  quickly  and  accurately.  From  time  to 
time,  other  pertinent  subjects  can  be  dealt  with  also, 
news  about  fabrics  or  findings,  a  review  of  the  figure 
tvpes,  practical  pointers  on  good  fitting  and  alteration 
technit|ues,  etc. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  week¬ 
ly  meetings  should  also  be  thrown  open  for  discussion 
of  specific  problems  that  the  girls  may  want  clarified. 
In  a  week’s  fitting  experience,  many  small  matters  may 
come  up,  a  discussion  of  which  belongs  in  the  buyer’s 
training  coverage;  moreover,  this  element  of  salesper¬ 
son  participation  stimulates  interest  in  the  meetings 
and  in  the  job. 

The  Buyer  as  Teacher.  If  the  buyer  is  to  take  ujx)n 
herself  the  responsibility  of  training  her  staff,  two  con¬ 
tributory  responsibilities  devolve  upon  her:  (1)  that  of 
shopping  for  information  as  well  as  for  stock  when  she 
goes  into  the  market,  and  (2)  that  of  taking  sufficient 
time  to  plan  her  training  approach  with  intelligence 
and  care. 

Much,  too,  depends  upon  the  articulateness  of  the 
individual  buyer.  It  is  not  enough  for  her  to  know; 
she  must  be  able  to  transmit  her  knowledge. 

One  buyer  was  frank  to  admit  that  a  background  in 
fitting  was  not  one  of  her  qualifications,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  she  leaned  strongly  upon  market  representatives 
and  her  own  assistant  for  giving  training  along  that 
line.  .Another  frankly  stated.  “I’m  the  w'orld’s  worst 
public  speaker,  even  before  my  own  little  group  of  girls. 
So  I  make  it  a  point  to  demonstrate  evervthing  visually 
with  an  actual  garment  on  a  living  model.  I  talk  best 
w'ith  my  hands.’’  She  might  correctly  have  added  that 
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people  listen  best  with  their  eyes. 

Demonsuation  Plus  Practice.  I'his  emphasizes  a  sec¬ 
ond  major  point  upon  which  all  appear  to  agree— that 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  visual  demonstration  with 
the  actual  merchandise  in  the  department,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  the  practice  the  saleswoman  gets  by  fitting  it 
with  her  own  hands. 

The  buyer  of  one  of  New  York’s  most  successful  de¬ 
partments  outlined  her  method  of  training  fitters,  thus; 
Whenever  a  new  salesperson  is  found  who  displays  real 
promise  for  the  department,  that  person  is  carefully 
guided  through  various  steps  of  practical  experience  in 
fitting,  starting  with  the  simpler  problems,  such  as  fit- 
ung  brassieres,  and  graduating  progressively  through 
more  difficult  stages— always  under  skilled  supervision— 
until  she  is  dealing  with  problem  figures  and  special¬ 
ized  garments.  Through  her  own  handling  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  in  fitting  them  to  various  figure  types,  she  ac¬ 
quires  competence  and  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the 
helpful  suggestions  of  her  supervisor-fittter  provide 
short-cuts  to  the  solutions  of  the  many  practical  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  fitter  every  day. 

The  importance  to  a  fitter  of  sewing  ability  was 
stressed  by  a  buyer  who  herself  has  had  a  strong  sewing 
background.  Experience  with  the  behavior  of  fabric 
on  the  straight  and  on  the  bias,  and  with  the  subtleties 
of  darts  and  gussets,  is  invaluable,  she  maintains.  “Only 
practice  with  the  needle  will  tell  a  person  when  a  fault 
in  fit  can  be  remedied  simply,  and  when  it  will  ret|uire 
alterations  equivalent  to  ripping  the  garment  apart 
and  practically  remaking  it.” 

The  lack  of  balanced  stocks  during  the  jjast  few 
years  has  accounted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  altera¬ 
tions  than  is  healthy,  and  many  of  these  alterations 
have  been  so  drastic  that  the  original  good  design  of 
the  garments  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  process.  Many 
a  younger  customer,  in  fact,  has  yet  to  know  what  it  is 
to  get  a  garment  that  fits  her  as  it  comes  from  the  Ijox; 
and  many  a  saleswoman  has  had  no  experience  of  a 
stock  from  which  she  can  expect  to  fit  almost  any  cus¬ 
tomer  that  comes  to  her.  Departments  have  too  long 
echoed  to  the  easy  phrase,  “We  can  alter  it  to  fit  you.” 
The  greatest  trouble  has  been  that  the  unskilled  fitter 
has  not  known  at  what  point  alterations  have  to  stop. 

Reading  Matter.  In  pre-war  days,  certain  printed  train¬ 
ing  information  made  available  to  departments  by  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  was  very  complete,  and  in  parts  corre¬ 
spondingly  technical.  The  theory  that  the  fitter  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  bodies  whose  proportions 
she  fits,  and  about  the  construction  and  materials  of 
the  garments  she  handles,  acquires  a  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  assumes  a  professional  attitude  toward  her 
work,  was  amply  borne  out  by  results. 

However,  under  today’s  circumstances,  and  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  lesser  calibre  of  the  help  in  most 
corset  departments  at  present,  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  is  that  such  comprehensive  manuals  would 
miss  the  mark. 

The  need  is  for  concentration  upon  the  direct  prob¬ 
lems  of  selling  and  fitting  room  technique.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  these  problems  must  be  simple,  pictorial  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible,  and  preferably  spiced  with  humor  to 
sugarcoat  the  factual  information.  “So  many  of  our 
girls  today  don’t  know  even  the  simplest  things  about 


They  Sell,  But  They  Poke! 

Wired  brassieres  are  effectively  boosting  daily 
sales  totals  in  departments  throughout  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  they  do  noj.  win  the 
tm(]tialified  approval  of  buyers. 

The  wired  bra,  to  give  the  right  support 
and  to  feel  comfortable,  requires  the  ultimate 
in  fitting  skill,  according  to  one  New  York 
btiyer,  who  says  that  she  herself  has  not  been 
able  to  find  one  that  she  can  wear  in  com¬ 
plete  comfort.  “They  fit  well  enough  when 
the  body  is  held  erect  with  shoulders  back, 
btit  as  soon  as  one  stcKjps  over  or  even  slight¬ 
ly  relaxes,  the  wire  U  at  the  front  turns  and 
tligs  into  the  flesh,”  she  explains.  Other  buy¬ 
ers  and  fitters  who  are  wearing  wired  bras 
coiiq)lain  that  the  frame  leaves  a  reddened, 
tender  ridge  under  the  breasts  after  such  a 
bra  has  been  worn  for  several  hours.  Many 
sav  that  they  “spell  off”  with  other  brassieres 
on  alternate  days. 

In  a  season  when  the  fashion  for  plunging 
necklines  decrees  a  clean-cut  bust  division, 
many  women  will  buy  and  wear  wired  bras 
regardless  of  possible  discomfort.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  f)y  several  buyers  whether  the 
irritation  may  not  prove  dangerous  as  well  as 
uncomfortable.  \V'ith  cancer  prevention  in 
the  white  light  of  publicity,  there  is  concern 
lest  the  rubbing  and  pressure  of  the  wire 
against  the  flesh  around  the  breasts  may  en¬ 
courage  the  beginnings  of  carcinoma  in 
women  with  a  predisposition  to  it. 

The  trend  is  toward  public  support  of  any 
action  taken  to  protect  stores’  customers  from 
possible  danger.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
New  York  City,  the  use  of  the  “X-ray  view¬ 
ing  machine”  to  demonstrate  the  fit  of  shoes 
in  stores,  recently  was  outlawed  on  the 
grounds  that  the  effect  of  the  X-rays  might 
be  injurious. 


their  job,”  say  the  buyers,  “that  for  the  present  we’ll  be 
satisfied  if  they  just  grasp  those  simplest  things.”  Al¬ 
most  every  buyer  nowadays  is  taking  it  upon  herself  to 
handle  the  fitting  of  the  real  problem  figures,  and  the 
feeling  is  that  the  study  of  the  body  is  primarily  the 
province  of  the  designer,  and  the  study  of  the  materials 
in  the  garment  is  mainly  the  concern  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  When,  and  if,  the  calibre  of  human  material  in 
corset  staffs  improves,  that  will  be  the  time  to  offer  the 
deeper  side  of  training,  it  is  agreed.  The  importance 
of  the  form  of  presentation  in  reading  matter  is  dwelt 
upon  insistently  by  buyers  and  manufacturers  alike; 

“Keep  it  brief.  Don’t  give  'em  a  tome  to  read,  or 
they’ll  never  read  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Wl'i  H  the  reenattincnt  ol 
price  control  legislation  for 
another  year,  retailers  late 
last  month  felt  as  if  they  had  just 
returned  from  a  three  weeks’  July 
vacation.  Or  was  it  three  weeks  and 
four  days?  A  pity  they  couldn’t  have 
made  it  at  least  an  even  month. 

•  •  « 

In  some  quarters,  tcM),  we  thought 
we  heard  a  sigh  of  great  relief.  'Fhe 
responsibility  put  on  business  by 
President  Truman  was  son  of  heavy. 
Business  men  were  the  knights  of 
the  shining  armor  who  must  defend 
against  the  mighty  monster,  infla¬ 
tion.  No  one  can  say,  however,  that 
retailers  didn’t  do  a  good  job  of 
holding  the  price  line  witliout  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  in  the  interim 
period.  Everyljody  shoidd  say  they 
did. 

*  *  * 

One  regret— too  liad  C^ongress  in 
the  new  law  did  not  prohibit  the 


issuance  ol  complicated  OP.\  regu¬ 
lations,  apparently  written  l)y  law¬ 
yers  for  lawyers,  who  do  not  have 
the  responsibility  ol  administering 
them,  instead  of  for  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  wlio  does  liave.  11  Congress 
had,  the  retailer  woidd  have  felt 
that  his  OPA  tacation  had  done  him 
some  good.  Some  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  we  have  seen  are  just  as  tough 
to  understand  as  some  of  the  old 
ones  we  never  could  interpret. 

*  *  * 

riiere’s  soundness  in  the  reason¬ 
ing  that  from  now  on,  tlie  Iturtlen 
of  proof  is  going  to  be  with  OP.\. 
During  the  war,  l)usiness  had  to 
prove  that  it  actually  needed  relief 
to  survive  before  it  got  it.  With  the 
setting  up  of  a  Decontrol  Board,  in¬ 
dicating  tliat  (a)ngress  had  in  mind 
tlie  return  to  free  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  trade  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment,  the  pricing  bureau  from 
now  on  will  be  on  the  defensive. 


&fL^ 


Who  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  shoub 
Look  at  the  fur  industry;  evervthing 
decontrolled  but  mouton  and  rab¬ 
bit.  No  industry  was  more  articulate 
against  OP.\.  And  probably  no  in¬ 
dustry  had  less  actual  control. 

*  *  * 

.\t  last  the  gals  will  have  to  stand 
aside  for  awhile  and  watch  the  boys 
get  some  much  needed  clothes.  CP.\ 
has  just  said  “no”  to  an  ap|>eai  for 
immediate  discontinuance  of  wom¬ 
en's  style  limitation  order  L85  fw 
the  reason  that  returning  service 
men  need  woolen  suits  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  more  urgently  than  the  girls 
need  an  inch  or  two  to  their  skirts, 
and  other  style  changes  which  would 
retjuire  the  use  of  more  woolen 
cloth. 

But  keeping  the  skirt  bottom  just 
where  it  is  for  a  time  longer 
shoiddn’t  l)e  hard  for  the  women  to 
take— or  the  men.  And  every  day  ttx) 
seems  to  see  a  further  easing  of  the 
nylon  scarcity.  So  why  the  longer 
skirt? 

*  *  « 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  a  “buyer’s  strike” 
in  the  metropolitan  New  York  dis¬ 
trict  last  month  turned  out  to  be 
a  “dud.”  There  were  marchers  and 
distributors  of  circulars— but  buying 
in  the  Broadway-34th  street  district 
on  the  day  of  the  demonstration 
went  on  at  a  terrific  pace.  The  wom¬ 
en  were  more  interested  in  the  sales, 
than  they  were  in  the  cause.  True 
it  was  raining,  but  the  rain  descend¬ 
ed  alike  upon  the  strikers  and  the 
shoppers. 

Rights  and  Responsibilitins 

Standing  up  for  our  rights,  as 
most  of  us  do  these  days  at  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation,  is  all  right.  But 
then  we  should  sit  down  and  calmly 
deliberate  what  are  our  obligations 
arising  from  our  insistence  on  our 
rights.  Sometimes  the  two  are  so 
closely  associated  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  them.  Borrowing  from 


Ai^id  an  atmosphere  of  the  “deep”  SotUh  and  the  “Far”  West,  expressed  in  song 
led  by  such  notables  as  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and  Senator  Glenn 
Taylor  of  Idaho,  700  diners  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Washington  made  merry  as 
th^  exteruied  congreUulations  to  The  Hecht  Co.  at  its  Golden  Anniversary 
dinner.  Photograph  shows  Kenny  Delmar  of  radio  fame,  (Senator  Claghorn  to 
you,  sir)  aiding  Charles  Dulcan  Sr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
store,  cut  the  birthday  cake,  built  entirely  of  plaster — no  wheat,  no  sugar.  The 
program  was  produced  by  Bert  Sarazan,  publicity  director  of  the  Hecht  Co. 
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To  catch  a  customer's  eye  is  one  thing  . . .  but 
to  hold  the  interest  of  discerning  women,  cmd 
to  bring  that  interest  to  the  buying  point,  is 
far  more  importcmt.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
loveliest  of  garments  cmd  hose  should  have  cm 
"extra  something" ...  cm  "added  ingredient" 
to  increase  their  importance  as  worthwhile 
purchases.  DuroBeau  finishes,  "tailored  to  fit 
the  fibre  cmd  fabric,"  add  that  final  touch, 
bring  new  loveliness  to  fine  raiment . . .  Dura- 
Becm's  added  becmty  lasts  longer,  too. 
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an  old  stage  expression,  “they  go  to-  Franklin  F.  Jiruder,  ior  years  ofh- 
gether  like  coffee  and  cream,  ham  cial  oi  the  International  I'elephone 
and  eggs.’’  and  Telegraph  Corporation  was  ap- 

Good  citizenship  calls  for  us  to  pointed  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
discharge  our  obligations  as  we  in-  L.  Bamberger  14:  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
sist  upon  our  rights.  But  obligations  this  month. 

w'e  often  leave  to  chance— rights,  'Thomas  V^.  Barber  was  promoted 

never.  It’s  an  old  story  of  how  we  from  executive  vice-president  to 
discharge  our  national  and  interna-  vice-president  and  a  director  of  the 
tional  obligations  by  voting  every  company— George  M.  Bersch,  for- 
two  years  for  Federal  candidates  we  merely  executive  vice-president  and 
know  little  about.  Our  state  and  supervisor  of  ready-to-wear  was  pro¬ 
local  obligations  we  take  care  of  by  moted  to  executive  vice-president 
electing  mayors,  governors  and  leg¬ 
islators  to  do  the  job  as  best  they 
can.  On  the  Sabbath,  some  of  us 
take  our  spiritual  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  to  church  and  park  them  with 
the  pastor  to  take  care  of  until  we 
return.  And  it  is  only  when  the  acts 
of  our  appointed  representatives  in¬ 
terfere  with  our  rights  that  we  be¬ 
come  gravely  concerned. 

The  moral  to  all  this  seems  to  be: 

“Stand  up  TO  your  obligations  as 
you  stand  up  FOR  your  rights. 

Then  your  RIGHTS  become  the 
other  fellow’s  obligations  and  his 
rights  your  OBLIGATIONS” 


In  New  Posts  at  Bamberger’s 


We’ve  often  wondered  what  has 
become  of  the  learned  folks  who  so 
often  predicted  that  a  department 
store  could  never  survive  a  strike. 
Remember  how  they  used  to  say  that 
the  store  must  continue  as  a  day 
after  day  business— that  it  must  go 
out  of  business  if  for  any  reason  it 
were  forced  to  close  or  curtail  its 
operations  for  an  extended  period? 
How  wrong  time  has  proved  them  to 
be.  If  the  roots  of  the  store  are 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground  of 
public  confidence  a  temporary  dis¬ 
turbance  in  operation  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  affect  it,  it  would  appear. 

PeopI*  in  Stores 

Norman  W.  Bramley,  controller 
of  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  store's 
board  of  directors.  ...  At  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  Charles  C.  Holloway, 
formerly  a  group  section  manager, 
has  been  made  group  merchandise 
manager  in  the  home  furnishings 
actions,  it  is  announced  by  Harold 
Nutting,  general  merchandiser. 
Harry  D.  Perkins  is  now  group 
manager  of  linens  and  bedspreads, 
blankets,  sheets,  towels,  etc.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rueslmann  is  group  manager 
of  Gift  Court,  fancy  goods,  novelties 
:md  books. 


Thomas  V.  Barber 


Franklin  F.  Bruder 


Harry  Zucker 
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View  from  the  entrance  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s  new  carpet  shop.  Fixtures  make 
selection  and  selling  easier,  displays  emphasize  color  coordination  in  room  schemes. 


riie  report  also  discloses  that  of 
those  who  use  radio  more  than  half 
devote  only  10  per  cent  of  their 
budget  to  this  medium,  and  one 
quarter,  five  per  cent  or  less. 

Today's  riio  Day! 

riiere  was  a  good  public  turnout 
to  witness  the  curtain  go  up  on 
Macy’s  Kitchens  of  Today.  A  series 
of  rooms  were  designed  to  fit  the 
kitchen  needs  of  most  households. 
There  is  the  U-Shaped  Kitchen— 
The  Peninsular  Kitchen— The  Long 
Wall  Kitchen— Keystone  Package 
Kitchen— and  the  Laundry.  Of 
course  there  are  model  rooms  with 
all  the  new  equipment  that  is  avail¬ 
able  today.  A  trained  kitchen  plan¬ 
ning  expert  with  an  architectural 
background  is  among  the  ptersonnel 
to  help  customers  in  their  planning 
of  new  kitchens.  The  name,  itself. 
Kitchens  of  Today,  rather  than  to¬ 
morrow,  which  was  so  popular  here¬ 
tofore,  was  well  selected,  carrying 
with  it  the  implication  that  the 
equipment  is  available  now. 

■Crowds  for  Corpots 

Lord  &  Taylor  opened  its  new 
broadloom  carpret  shop  on  July 
:22nfl,  and  the  opening  brought 
such  a  crowd  of  eager  shoppers  that 
•some  of  the  brand  new  fixtures  had 
to  be  pushed  out  to  make  room  for 
ilie  people. 

The  department  was  especially 
tlesigned  to  utilize  new  methods  of 


rug  merchandising.  Tipped  draw¬ 
ers  enable  the  customer  to  examine 
all  of  the  samples  at  one  time. 
Curved  racks  contain  larger  samples 
in  such  a  way  that  a  rug  represent¬ 
ing  each  color  is  always  visible. 

Maximum  space  is  given  to  wall 
displays  which  are  indirectly  lighted 
to  bring  out  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  colors  and  textures  of  the  car¬ 
peting.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  simultaneous  display  of  the 
largest  possible  areas  of  color  which, 
it  is  felt,  makes  the  customer’s  de¬ 
cision  easier. 

Two  approaches  are  used  to  the 


color  selection  pjroblem.  First,  the 
Basic  Home  Furnishings  Program 
is  used  in  which  nine  basic  colors 
form  a  basis  for  room  decor.  Second¬ 
ly,  Lord  &:  Taylor  uses  its  own  ap>- 
proach  in  which  100  color  tufts  are 
mounted  in  a  display  to  stimulate 
the  customer’s  selection. 

Colors  are  classified  by  number, 
due  to  their  great  variety,  and  cover 
the  spHJctrum  from  somber  browns, 
deep  blues  and  greens,  to  the  vi¬ 
brant  yellows  and  reds.  .\ny  color 
a  customer  may  submit  can  lie 
matched  exactly  and  will,  if  neces¬ 
sary  l)e  dyed  to  order. 


One  of  the  room  suggestion  setups,  rug  color  coordinated 
with  wallpaper,  draperies,  upholstery  and  picture. 


Curved  floor  rack  provides  a  large  expanse  of  rug 
color  and  makes  comparisons  with  other  colors  easy. 
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sluing  by  Ear 

"Sound  Selling’’  was  introduced 
to  the  customers  ot  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  last  month  when  a  phantom 
voice  was  installed  on  two  escala¬ 
tors  and  one  staircase.  George 
■Slockbower,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  publicity  director,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  sound  comes  from 
small  speakers  strategically  located 
in  the  stairwalls  which  conhne  the 
sound  to  that  area.  The  sales  mes¬ 
sage  is  recorded  through  a  micro¬ 
phone  on  to  a  steel  band  which 
mechanically  repeats,  continuing 
the  recorded  message  with  no  loss 
of  tonal  quality  or  volume.  When 
the  item  advertised  is  sold  out  the 
message  is  cleared  and  a  new  one 
inserted.  He  said  the  device,  in¬ 
stalled  by  Radio  Development  and 
Research  Corp)oration  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  proven  to  l)e  a 
"strong  selling  medium.” 

Nowc  from  MoiNifoctuiors 

According  to  the  American  ^V(X)1 
Council,  the  .American  people  did 
not  go  on  a  clothes  buying  spree 
from  1941  on  as  income  rose.  -As 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned  there 
sure  was  a  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son.  The  G.  I.’s  found  out  why 
when  they  returned.  The  public 
didn’t  go  on  a  meat  and  butter  buy¬ 
ing  spree  either,  it  might  also  lie 
said.  .  ^  ^ 

The  Durene  -Association  of  -Ameri¬ 
ca  promotes  the  idea  of  quality,  as 
expressed  by  Durene  yarn,  ’in  a 
series  of  four  booklets,  with  a  con¬ 
sumer,  a  retail  buyer,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  and  a  yarn  producer,  telling 
the  story  from  his  particular  view¬ 
point.  *  *  * 

The  Simmons  Co.  last  month  held 
a  party  for  the  press  to  inspect  their 
new  selling  quarters  at  One  Park 
-Avenue,  New  York.  TAventy-odd 

displays  of  beds  and  sofa  lieds  for 
retailers  and  others  for  hotel  folks 
take  up  the  38,000  foot  shoAv  floor. 
Their  electric  blanket  is  also  shoAvn. 
*  *  * 

G.  E.  announces  that  their  travel 
iron  which  folds  flat  in  a  zippered 
carrying  case  is  back  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  line.  .  .  .  Women’s  leaking  per¬ 
fume  problem  when  trav'eling  is 
solved  by  its  atomizer,  says  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  release.  It  looks  a  lot  like 
a  cigarette  lighter  and  about  the 
same  size. 


One  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
the  rayon  industry  passed  on  last 
month— Sir  Samuel  .A.  Salvage, 
former  head  of  the  A’iscose  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Old  members  of  the  NRDG-A 
may  recall  how  a  group  of  rayon 
producers  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  led  by  Mr.  Salvage,  cooperated 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
. Association  in  the  selection  of  a 
name  for  their  prinluct  that  Avould 
meet  public  acceptance  Avhen  e-\- 
ception  developed  to  the  use  of  such 
names  as  artihcial  silk,  near  silk, 
etc.  Out  ot  these  conferences  came 
the  name  rayon  Avhich  Avas  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Gocxls  .Association  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  would  ahvays  lx;  avail¬ 
able  to  all  such  producers. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  those  Avonderfiilly  neAV 
things  promised  tAvo  or  three  years 
ago  for  the  postAvar  peritxl,  many 
of  them  by  just  crystal  gazers,  inaA 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  But  some 
of  them,  however,  are  lx;ginning  to 
make  their  appc-arance— all  are  cal- 
( ulated  to  make  life  just  a  bit  more 
livable  in  the  home  and  elseAvhere. 
-Not  very  important  ones  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  but  enough  to  give  promise 
of  Avhat  is  to  come.  For  instance— 
File  Munising  Paper  Co.,  Chicago, 
are  intnxlucing  siber  sheets— paper, 
not  cotton— for  cleaning  silver.  No 
more  rubbing  and  jxilishing,  they 
say.  Just  Avipe  the  siherAvare  Avith 
a  sheet  and  jiresto!- it’s  like  neAV  in 
a  few  seconds,  they  claim.  .  .  .  The 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  just  ad- 
Aises  us  that  they  haAe  a  neAv  tyjx; 
of  sudless  synthetic  soap  Avhich 


New  notion  booklet  by  Spool  Cotton 


"largely  eliminates  two  of  the  house- 
Avife’s  most  prevalent  worries  by 
preventing  soap-caused  clogging 
and  spiewing  of  wash  suds  on  the 
floor.”  It  is  offered  primarily  for 
automatic  home  laundry  machines. 

*  *  * 

I’he  Spool  Cotton  Company  has 
added  to  its  list  of  many  booklets 
related  to  sewing  one  called  “Trim¬ 
mings”.  It  is  expxxted  to  pull  to  the 
notion  counters  an  influx  of  cus¬ 
tomers  demanding  a  Avide  variety  of 
articles  such  as  buttons,  braid,  lace, 
lK*ads,  sequins,  rick-rack  and  em¬ 
broidery  cotton. 

*  *  • 

-Abbott,  -Merkt  &  Company,  well 
known  store  designers,  announce 
the  election  of  Richard  H.  Tatlow 
111,  as  president  of  the  company. 
Hunley  .Abbott,  former  president 
Ix'comes  C-hairman  of  the  Board. 

*  •  * 

Rosemary  Sales  is  to  have  a  new 
name.  Siintex  -Mills,  it  has  just  Ix'en 
announced  by  Richard  Pohlers, 
vice-president  of  the  Simmons  Com¬ 
pany,  Avill  lx*  the  neAA’  name  for  that 
organization’s  textile  selling  agency 
and  its  prorlucts.  -Mr.  Pohler  is  also 
general  manager  of  Simtex  Mills. 

Sinitex  Mills  Avill  continue  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  same  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  handled  by  Rosemary.  These 
include  tablecloths,  napkins,  dam¬ 
asks,  flannelettes,  decorative  and 
furniture  fabrics,  mattress  tickings, 
Ix'dspreads  and  Avork  and  spxirt 
shirts.  All  products  Avill  be  aggres¬ 
sively  promoted  under  the  newly- 
designed  Simtex  label.  In  addition 
to  the  main  selling  office  at  40 
AVorth  Street.  New  York  City,  Sim¬ 
tex  Mills  have  offices  in  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  Chicago,  and  at  819 
Santee  Street,  Los  .Angeles. 

Practical  Public  Rolations 

The  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Retail 
Merchants  .Association,  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  it  when  it  received  the 
NRDGA  “Hold  the  Line  Pledge”. 
Practically  every  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  signed,  says  J.  M.  Overton, 
secretarv,  in  a  letter  just  received  by 
The  Bulletin.  So  impressed  was 
the  Portsmouth  Central  Labor 
Union  with  the  efforts  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  .Association  to  hold 
down  prices  while  Congress  debated 
the  new  price  control  law,  that  it 
passed  a  special  resolution  “com¬ 
mending  to  the  highest  this  patri- 
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Happy  wording  for  a  gift  card  that  accompa¬ 
nies  a  set  of  attractive,  useful-every-day  Rose¬ 
mary  Tablecloths  and  Napkins! 

New  brides  .  .  .  and  young  housewives,  too 
.  .  .  will  cherish  and  enjoy  these  fine  cloths 
daily— not  as  in  grandmother’s  day,  when  ex¬ 
pensive  damasks  from  “across  the  water”  were 
stored  away  against  those  “special  occasions." 

Modern-minded  home-makers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  many  special  features  of  Rosemary 


Tablecloths  and  Napkins  that  mean  lasting 
beauty,  longer  wear  .  .  .  and  economy  .  .  . 
in  table  settings  for  every  occasion!  Rosemary 
Tablecloths  are  made  right  in  America  and  are 
easily  identified  by  the  garnet-and-grey  label 
. . .  sewed  into  the  hem. 


ROSEMARY  SALES 

Division  of  Simmons  Company 

40  Worth  St.  New  York  13,  N.Y. 


Other  "Rosemary  Products— made  II6IT  in  America”  incltide 

lEDSPREADS-WtlKSHItTt-MlTTIESS  TICXINCS- FUNIIELETTE- DECOlUUE  FUllCS 
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ulic  aiiiiudc  and  action  on  the  part 
ot  the  officers,  executive  secretary 
and  members  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  of  Portsmouth, 
and  may  it  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  others  to  do  the  same  in  our 
common  and  mutual  fight  against 
our  worst  peacetime  enemy— infla¬ 
tion.” 

Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  just  about  always  pays  off  in 
improved  public  relations. 

Styl*  PromorioN  for  Socunlou 

The  glamor  appeal  of  seamless 
nylons  was  heartily  endorsed  this 
month  by  the  actress-ballerina, 
Baronova.  Just  before  she  left  for 
London  (with  a  year’s  supply  of 
seamless  nylons  from  the  Hanes 
Hosiery  Co.)  she  released  to  the 
press  this  statement;  “1  like  the 
nude  look  of  the  seamless  stocking, 
the  way  it  glamorizes  my  legs.  .Seam¬ 
less  stockings  look  and  fit  like  a  coat 
of  suntan,  their  simple  design  is  so 
basic,  so  free  of  superfluous  seams 
and  reinforcements.  I  find  seamless 
stockings  most  elastic;  they  fit  like 
tights  and  give  with  every  motion, 
withstanding  the  strain  of  ballet 
dancing.” 

The  Hanes  Co.  believes  that  it’s 
high  time  store  promotions  recog¬ 
nized  more  generously  the  fact  that 
many  women  prefer  the  sleek  and 
tidy  look  of  the  seamless  stocking. 
The  problem  of  fit  was  largely  over¬ 
come  when  nylon  came  into  the 
picture,  and  another  long  stop  for¬ 
ward  was  taken  with  a  new  foot  and 
heel  construction.  With  more  se¬ 
lective  consumer  buying  already 
evident,  it  would  seem  only  intelli¬ 


gent  for  stores  to  promote  the  seam¬ 
less  stocking  as  one  of  the  style 
necessities  in  a  varied  hosiery  ward¬ 
robe. 

ScptwnbOT  Group  Mootings 

The  third  in  an  annual  series  of 
dinner  meetings  will  lie  held  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  .September  17th,  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  at  6:30 
P.M.  The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of 
the  NRDGA  will  hold  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Tuesday,  .September  10. 


U.  N.  Wook 

United  Nations  Week  will  be  ob¬ 
served  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
lier  22-28,  when  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  will  convene.  Retailers  are 
asked  to  use  their  display  and  ad¬ 
vertising  facilities  to  encourage  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  the  "United 
Nations  organization  and  public 
expressions  of  supptort  for  its  aims. 
Display  and  research  material,  and 
suggestions  for  United  Nations  in- 
fonnation  centers  in  stores  are  avail- 
ble  from  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  45  East  65th 
Street.  New  York. 


Grant  Opens  First  ”Home  Store” 


A 


LL  the  home  items  the  house- 


iently  under  one  roof.  That’s  the 
goal  of  the  new  “Home  Store”  open¬ 
ed  by  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.— and  incidentally  it’s  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  with  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  retail  organizations. 

The  results  of  this  opening— the 
most  successful  in  the  Company’s 
history— forecasts  a  general  home 
store  trend.  For  this  store  is  an  ex¬ 
perimental  unit,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  developing  expansions 
of  lines  in  other  stores.  Acceptance 
of  the  “Home  Store”  idea  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  first  day’s  sales.  The 
men’s  and  boy’s  departments  took 
the  lead,  with  housewares  and  toys 
good  runners-up.  In  housewares 
cooking  utensils  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  The  demand  for  aluminum 
was  not  only  marked,  but  high-price 


Cooking  utensils  got  heavy  customer  response  when  W.  T.  Grant  opened  its 
pilot  homefurttishings  unit  in  St.  Paul.  Radios  and  electrical  appliarues  were 
heavy  sellers  too.  The  whole  field  of  home  furnishings  will  be  included  eventually. 


items  such  as  Revere  copperclad 
ware  set  sales  records. 

One  significant  fact  is  Grant’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  radios  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
.St.  Paul  Home  Store,  the  Grantline 
radio  receivers  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  sold  rapidly.  The  expanded 
line  of  electrical  appliances  also  in¬ 
cludes  toasters,  focxl  mixers,  fans, 
heaters,  and  the  like. 

Grant’s  entry  into  a  much  wider 
and  higher  price  merchandising 
lieltl  will  also  take  in  housewares, 
including  dinnerware  and  glass¬ 
ware,  home  furnishings— domestics, 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  curtains, 
and  draperies,  lamps  and  shades— 
toys,  records,  sporting  goods,  garden 
supplies,  pet  needs,  chrome  cabinet 
ware,  and  other  miscellaneous  home 
items. 

The  new  store,  consisting  of  base¬ 
ment,  main  floor  and  mezzanine,  oc- 
cujjies  an  annex  to  the  present 
Grant  store  at  7th  and  Cedar  Sts.. 
St.  Paul.  This  doubles  the  present 
floor  space.  There  is  a  connecting 
doorway  between  the  two  buildings 
on  the  main  floor.  Departments  in 
the  existing  store  are  being  expand¬ 
ed  considerably. 

The  St.  Paul  “Home  Store”  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  first  Grant  Store 
which  was  opened  40  years  ago  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  carried  merchan¬ 
dise  selling  at  a  top  price  of  25<f.  A 
present-day  appraisal  of  Grant 
Stores  reveals  such  items  as  power 
lawn  mowers,  retailing  at  $133.50— 
1 0  of  these  w'ere  sold  on  the  opening 
dav  in  St.  Paul— bicycles  at  .$40,  and 
firenlace  equipment  such  as  arti¬ 
ficial  mantels  up  to  $49.50. 
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Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


eye  —  improved  traffie  handling  capacity,  increased 
tenant  satisfaction,  and  material  reduction  in  operating 
expense. 

If  you  have  a  vertical  transportation  problem  call 
your  Otis  office  today.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  —  it  may 
save  you  much. 


If  you  have  visited  the  Balfour  Building  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  since  Otis  modernized  the  elevators  you  have  seen 
the  modern  cabs  and  attractive  entrances.  Less  obvious 
to  visitors,  but  more  important  to  tenants  and  manage¬ 
ment,  is  the  improved  elevator  service. 

Prior  to  modernization,  five  elevators  handled  the 
mid-morning  and  mid-aftemoon  periods  but  were  over¬ 
taxed  during  the  rush  hour  peaks.  Since  four  of  the 
elevators  were  modernized  and  equipped  with  Otis 
Peak  Period  Control,  three  of  them  have  handled  the 
intermediate  periods  as  easily  as  the  original  five,  and 
with  the  fourth  modernized  elevator  in  operation  dur¬ 
ing  peak  periods,  the  management  is  providing  better 
service  than  was  previously  possible.  The  fifth  elevator 
is  now  reserved  exclusively  for  freight  service. 

*  There’s  more  to  Otis  Modernization  than  meets  the 


EUVATOR 

COMPANY 


OFFteCS  IN 

MX  PRINCITM.  CfTIES 
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Variety  the  Module  Way 


Morris  Sanders 


Four  stores  in  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area  were  the  first  to 
show  the  new  Mengel  Module  fur¬ 
niture  line  to  the  consumer  follow¬ 
ing  a  premiere  for  trade  and  press 
late  in  July.  Abraham  &  Straus,  L. 
Bamberger,  Bloomingdale’s  and 
Gimbel  Bros,  all  reported  heavy 
traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Module 
displays  and  sales  of  the  new  col¬ 
lection  were  said  to  be  moving 
rapidly. 

Module  was  originated  by  design¬ 
er  Morris  Sanders,  who  nine  years 
ago  conceived  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
changeable  case  goods  units  and 
who  has  since  collaborated  with  the 
Mengel  Company  in  ironing  out  the 


“bugs”  in  the  new  design.  The  in¬ 
terchange  of  units  under  the 
Module  system  is  facilitated  by  mak¬ 
ing  all  pieces  in  dimensions  which 
are  multiples  of  six  inches.  With 
this  simplified  approach  each  assem¬ 
bly  may  be  dismantled  gnd  re-as¬ 
sembled  into  many  different  pieces 
of  furniture.  The  complete  line  is 
done  in  natural  mahogany  and  in¬ 
cludes  ten  assemblies  and  a  number 
of  accessory  pieces.  All  units  may  lie 
used  horizontally  or  vertically,  with 
drawers,  doors,  shelves,  legs,  bases 
and  separators  detachable  to  further 
the  principle  of  complete  inter¬ 
change. 

system  of  bolting  using  a  con¬ 
nector  and  a  series  of  calibrated 
holes  that  are  identical  in  each  unit, 
and  requiring  only  a  small  coin  as 
a  tool  makes  dismantling  and  as¬ 
sembly  easy.  Units  may  be  bolted 
together,  cantilevered  or  attached  to 
wall  or  ceiling.  They  can  be  fitted 
either  with  wide  or  narrow  drawers, 
shelves,  solid  doors,  sliding  glass 
doors  or  grilled  doors,  and  they  may 
l>e  constructed  into  all  manner  of 
furniture  from  chests  to  breakfronts. 

Newspajjer  advertising  for  the 
four  stores  displaying  Module  was 
concentrated  in  illustrations  of  the 
wealth  of  combinations  possible, 
from  single  pieces  to  complete  room 
sets.  Experiment  stations  have  been 
set  up  in  the  furniture  departments 
that  the  public  might  try  its  hand 
at  working  out  original  and  suitable 
combinations  before  selecting  the 
pieces  to  suit  their  demands. 


SecretMry-desk  conUtination  assembled  in  one  of  the 
Gimbel  Module  windows. 


This  Gimbel  window  showed  the  miniature  pieces 
which  customers  are  hwited  to  experiment  with. 
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PBPPERELL’S 
5  BUSY  MILLS 


IN  THB  N«KTH 

LEWISTON,  MAINE 
BIDDEFORD,  MAINE 
FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


IN  THB  SOUTH 

LINDALE,  GEORGIA 
OPELIKA,  ALABAMA 


THEY  POUR  FORTH  A  STEADY  STREAM 
OF  MUCH  NEEDED  FABRICS. 


Sheets  •  Pillowcases  •  Chambrays 
Blankets  •  Crib  Blankets  <  Flannels 


Coverts  •  Whipcords  •  Pinstripes 
Shirtings  •  Marquisettes  •  Fabrics 
for  Sportswear,  Industry,  Abiasivcs, 
Shoe  Linings  •  Rayon  Fabrics  foi 
Suit  Linings  and  Women’s  Wear 
Fine  Fabric  Finishes. 


You  see,  as  the  world’s  largest 
maker  of  crib  blankets,  we  feel  a  real 
responsibility  toward  the  future  gen¬ 
eration.  Weknowthat  our  crib  blankets 
must  always  keep  pace  with  what  most 
mothers  want  for  their  babies  —  at 
prices  most  mothers  are  able  to  pay. 

How  well  we  fulfill  that  responsi¬ 
bility  is  reflected  by  the  size  of  this 
part  of  our  business.  For  instance, 
our  current  production  is  sufficient 
to  provide  more  than  two  blankets 
for  every  new  1946  baby. 

Yet  producing  all  those  soft,  snug¬ 
ly  blankets  is  but  a  baby  part  of  our 
total  business.  For  although  most 
women  know  Pepperell  for  sheets  and 
bed  blankets — America’s  homes,  farms 
and  industries  look  to  us  for  a  whole 
family  of  essential  fabrics. 


Throughout  102  years,  Pepperell’s 
popularity  has  flourished.  Today,  the 
famous  Pepperell  label  identifies  a 
wider  range  of  staple  quality  fabrics, 
at  volume  prices,  than  ever  before. 
And  our  history  is  all  before  us! 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
160  State  Street,  Boston  2,  Massachusetts 


PtPPtktLL 


PABR.ICS 


MC.  W.  S  MT.  otr. 


Hikers’  Clothing  Needs 


Few  stores  show  much  interest, 
yet  these  customers  could  be 
served  as  profitably  and  well  as 
the  skiers’  market  is  now. 

By  Ernest  A.  Dench 

NO  matter  whether  the  hiker 
travels  solo  or  takes  trips 
with  a  club  group,  he  or  she 
is  an  individualist  in  the  matter  of 
dress. 

Consult  a  mail  order  catalogue 
or  go  into  the  average  store’s  sports 
outfitting  department,  and  what  do 
you  find  in  a  normal  year?  Woolen 
shirts,  lumberjacks  and  mackinaws 
in  two  or  three  conventional  check 
combinations.  This  goes,  too,  for 
hosiery  and  breeches. 

Who  is  to  blame— the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  retailer?  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  well  aware  that 
both  are  curbing  natural  consumer 
buying  impulses.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  woman  hiker.  Why 
do  you  supp>ose  that  young  women 
took  so  readily  to  skiing?  Because 
the  designers  gave  full  rein  to  their 
creative  talents,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  style¬ 
conscious  stores  pounced  upon  these 
splashes  of  color— and  the  fetching 
garments  embodying  such  hues.  It 
is  no  secret  that  many  feminine  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  ski  trains  are  not 


skiers— and  never  will  be.  Their  con¬ 
ception  of  a  day’s  enjoyment  is  the 
opportunity  to  cut  a  dashing  figure 
in  their  nobby  outfits,  the  camara- 
tlerie  of  the  long  train  ride,  and  the 
later  play  around  in  the  snow. 

The  hardest  thing  we  know— and 
we  speak  from  15  years’  experience 
in  conducting  woodland  trail  trips 
—is  to  persuade  women  to  dress  sen¬ 
sibly  for  hiking.  You  recommend 
a  certain  type  of  shoe,  or  breech,  or 
woolen  coat  or  hose— and  the  inevi¬ 
table  comeback  is:  “Oh,  it  (or  they) 
has  such  an  ugly  and  cumbersome 
appearance.” 

Some  of  those  who  do  take  the 
plunge  are  reluctant  to  expose 
themselves  in  city  streets.  They  re¬ 
sent  being  marked  as  freaks  by  pas- 
sersby.  More  than  one  woman  we 
know  has  a  taxi  call  for  her  at  her 
home  in  the  morning  to  take  her  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  waits  until 
cover  of  darkness  to  return  from  the 
nearest  local  equivalent  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Such  timid  or  sensitive  women 
can,  of  course,  patronize  the  usual 
sports  wear  department,  where  frail 
but  exquisite  sweaters,  coats,  vests 
and  other  novelties  are  on  display. 
But  what  may  do  for  golf,  tennis, 
the  beach  and  the  country  club 
veranda,  will  not  suit  hiking  and 
camping.  Rugged  mountain  trails 
and  overgrown  woodland  paths  and 


camp  ccKjkery  operations  are  laid 
on  clothing. 

Constant  use  of  silk,  ra\on  and 
cotton  have  spoiled  women  lor  wear¬ 
ing  wool  next  to  the  skin.  The 
wilderness  can  be  most  unkind  to 
the  woman  who  foolishly  sheaths 
her  feet  in  an  old  pair^of  rayon 
stcnkings.  Let  her  continue  to  do 
it,  provided  she  wears  a  pair  of 
woolen  hose  over  them.  She  will  ac¬ 
quire  some  measure  of  protection 
against  brambles,  stones,  dirt  and 
wet  places.  W’oolen  hose  will,  in  the 
summer,  keep  down  the  perspira¬ 
tion,  by  absorbing  it.  First  she  will 
ha\  e  to  be  sold  a  pair  of  sturdy  out¬ 
door  shoes  one  full  size  larger  than 
she  normally  wears  for  the  city. 
Yes,  it’s  a  blow  to  her  vanity,  but 
the  only  practical  thing  to  do. 

As  conditions  are  now,  many 
women  use  tramping  trails  and  pub¬ 
lic  campsites  as  places  to  wear  out 
their  old  sport  clothes.  They  would 
not  continue  to  do  it  if,  apart  from 
the  present  ugliness  of  practical  out¬ 
door  garments,  they  could  escape 
the  regimentation  effect  of  being 
obliged  to  choose  between  two  or 
three  check  combinations. 

Now  For  the  Men 

What  of  the  masculine  hiker  and 
camp>er?  The  usual  size  range  com¬ 
prises  small,  medium  and  large, 
and  considers  the  outdoors  man’s 
preference  for  loose-fitting  gar¬ 
ments.  A  garment  can,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  changing  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  day,  be  worn  under 
or  over  other  outer  garments.  Be¬ 
yond  question  the  right  way  to  dress 
for  the  trail  is  in  layers.  Two  light¬ 
weight  woolen  garments  are  worth 
more,  to  the  tiser,  than  a  single  but 
heavy  one.  The  air  circulates 
through  the  layers,  absorbing  per¬ 
spiration  and  avoiding  stuffiness.  A 
gtKKl  woolen  coat  or  mackinaw  does 
as  good  a  job  as  a  raincape  on  a  wet 
day.  Rarely  does  a  salesman  call 
this  important  fact  to  the  hiker’s 
attention;  he  has  to  find  it  out  for 
himself.  It  should  prove  a  good 
trading-up  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
an  intelligent  salesperson. 

The  experienced  hiker  or  camper 
is  no  piker  when  it  comes  to  plank¬ 
ing  dow’n  a  goodly  sum  for  a  good 
garment.  But  the  beginner  has  vet 
to  learn  that  cheapness  is  poor 
economy  in  the  long  run.  Out  on 
wilderness  trails  his  clothing  he- 
(Continued  on  pnse  46) 
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These  are  the  labels  you  can  depend  on  in  1947.  These  are  the 
Summer  suits  that  are  constantly  improved  by  unhurried  research, 
"know-how”  and  scientific  blending.  And  because  Goodall  controls 
every  step  in  their  manufacture,  you  get  values  and  superior  qualities 
that  you  can  demonstrate . . .  that  build  for  your  store’s  future.  Re- 


Break  it  down  . .  .  and  what  have  you  got.^ 

. . .  just  another  suit ...  or  Goodall 

VALUES  ? 


member  this  when  you  place  your  1947  order. 


PALM  BEACH  is  actually  22%  cooler  by  inde¬ 
pendent  laboratory  test  than  the  average  for 
2  2  other  recognized  Summer  suitings.  Over 
10,000,000  "open  windows”  per  suit.  No  heat 
traps— no  heavy  inner  linings. 


H'hen  you  truthfully  can 
offer  your  customers 
tangible  benefits,  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  and  values 
like  these,  you're  build¬ 
ing  the  soundest  founda¬ 
tion  for  your  store's 
future. 


SUNFROST  TROPICAL- An  amazing  new  Goodall 
blend  of  costly  Angora  mohair,  pure  virgin  wool 
and  two  soft,  high-quality  rayons,  giving  you  a 
tropical  with  cashmere-like  feel  that’s  even  cool 
4  A  to  the  touch! 


SPRINGWEAVE  TROPICAL -A  great  four-fibre 
fabric — Angora  mohair,  pure  virgin  wool  and 
two  smooth  fine-grade  rayons— scientifically 
blended  for  coolness,  smooth  feel,  long  wear  and 
unequalled  wrinkle  resistance. 


SUMMER  CLOTHING  HEADQUARTERS— MILL  TO  STORE  "W/ia#  go«s  into  it"  CONTROL 

GOODALL  COMPANY  •  Cincinnati  2,  ohio 
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Tagging  and  Labelling 

By  G.  C.  Rainey, 

Advertising  Manager,  American  Cyanimid  Company, 
Textile  Resin  Department,  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 


Manufacturers  and  pur¬ 
veyors  of  drugs  were  of  ne¬ 
cessity  among  the  first  to  use 
labels.  1  recall  with  a  bit  of  nostal¬ 
gia  my  own  first  impression  of  labels, 
in  connection  with  the  family  medi¬ 
cine  chest  and  those  ominous  look¬ 
ing  labels  marked  "Poison,”  iodine 
being  the  one  with  which  I  came  in 
closest  and  most  frequent  contact. 
My  next  remembered  impression 
was  that  the  label  on  a  reliable  prod¬ 
uct  always  bore  the  picture  of  the 
founder  ably  reinforced  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  that  very  learned  character 
to  indicate  that  the  product  was 
“original  and  genuine.”  Patented 
cough  medicines,  cough  drops  and 
tonics  promoted  that  illusion. 

Then  came  the  animal  age  in 
labels.  Buster  Brown  and  his  dog 
“Tige”  promoting  shoes  was  one  of 
the  first  I  recall.  There  were  also 
cats  for  both  railroads  and  thread; 
cows,  eagles  and  lions  for  milk; 
tigers  for  hair  tonic;  chickens  for 
whiskey;  camels  and  dromedaries 
for  cigarettes  and  dates;  stags  for 
beer;  horses  for  ale  and  cigarettes; 
polar  bears  for  water;  elephants  for 
salt  and  silk;  ducks  and  turtles  for 
moisture  repellance.  Some  manu¬ 
facturer  addicted  to  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  will  no  doubt  soon  feature  the 
gnu  on  the  label  of  his  product  un¬ 
less,  in  this  air  minded  age,  aero¬ 
planes  continue  to  replace  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  advertising. 

Though  I  did  not  recognize  it  at 
the  time,  I  had  been  introduced  to 
three  basic  functions  in  labeling. 
The  skull  and  crossbones  denoting 
poison  on  the  iodine  bottle  was  a 
crude  example  of  informative  label¬ 
ing.  The  patent  medicine  labels  of 
early  days,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
designed  primarily  to  sell,  whereas 
the  labels  featuring  animals  served 
to  establish  trademarks  and  brand 
names. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  a  label  can 
greatly  affect  a  product’s  value.  The 
very  phrase  “original  and  genuine” 
has  taken  on  overtones  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  because  it  was  so  often  used  in 


connection  with  questionable  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  power  of  a  label  was  forcibly 
demonstrated  to  the  people  of  this 
country  when  in  accordance  with 
U.  S.  import  laws  the  label  bearing 
“Made  in  England”  became  com¬ 
mon  on  quality  merchandise  such 
as  pipes,  wool  socks  and  sweaters. 
The  three  words  created  a  definite 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  and  South  America. 
That  label  fostered  the  belief, 
founded  or  unfounded,  that  mer¬ 
chandise  produced  in  the  British 
Isles  was  superior  to  that  prcxiuced 
by  the  hurried,  mechanized  industry 
of  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
were  quick  to  realize  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  in  their  country 
for  export  were  considered  general¬ 
ly  inferior,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  To  justify  the  use  of  the 
label  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.,”  they  went 
so  far  as  to  give  the  name  of  Usa  to 
a  Japanese  city.  Germany,  when 
feeling  the  pressure  of  ostracism  by 
buyers  from  the  demtx:ratic  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  World  War  II,  labeled  its 
goods  “Made  in  Czechoslovakia.” 

Goodwill  Builders 

Experience  of  many  countries  and 
many  industries  proves  that  in  the 
long  run  a  label  is  only  as  good  as 
the  product  to  which  it  is  attached. 
It  has  become  equally  evident  that 
unless  labels  are  truthful  they  fail 
in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer.  Federal,  state  and  local 
regulations  must  be  satisfied.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
the  benefits  of  truthful  labeling  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Act.  Long  fought  as  an 
unwanted  intrusion  of  government 
in  business,  it  has  proven  truly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  industry.  To  be  sure, 
a  certain  number  of  questionable 
products  were  driven  off  the  market, 
but  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
drugs  has  increased  enormously 
since  people  have  been  assured  of 
the  strict  honestly  of  drug  labels; 
and  the  drug  business  is  better  off 


than  it  ever  was  before. 

The  textile  industry  has  been 
alert  to  the  value  of  truthful  label¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  Initiative  for 
federal  legislation  on  labeling  in  the 
textile  field  (represented  by  the 
Wool  Labeling  Act)  came  from  the 
industry  itself.  Although  ibis  wide¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  act  resulted  from 
a  well-voiced  public  demand  for 
consumer  protection,  the  contraray 
is  the  case.  The  legislation  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  a  woolen  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  the  fiber  content  of 
his  fabric  known  to  the  consuming 
public. 

Quality  Control  at  Source 

Manufacturers  have  increasingly 
realized  that  if  they  make  a  good 
product,  it  is  in  their  interest  to  see 
to  it  that  the  product  carries  their 
name  and  their  label.  To  be  sure, 
the  manufacturer  who  does  this  ac¬ 
cepts  a  sizable  responsibility.  Under 
the  critical  eye  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  manufacturer 
knows  that  he  must  be  prepared  to 
make  good  on  every  claim  he  puts  on 
the  label,  even  though  it  be  an  im¬ 
plied  claim.  But  because  he  knows 
the  product  he  has  made  and  manu¬ 
factured,  he  can  reasonably  back  up 
a  label  in  a  way  that  a  retailer  or 
jobber  obviously  cannot.  Because  of 
the  responsibility  under  present 
laws  that  the  company  bears  when 
it  places  its  label  on  a  product,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  control  over 
propter  use  of  the  label  from  the  very 
start. 

The  .American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany  has  recently  had  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  deal  with.  A  new  process  to 
control  shrinkage  of  woolens  by  ap¬ 
plying  melamine  resin  in  the  finish¬ 
ing  process  was  being  marketed. 
Both  woolen  goods  manufacturers 
and  finishers  were  being  licensed  to 
use  this  new  process.  Believing  in 
the  supteriority  and  merit  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  the  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany  decided  to  place  its  own  label 
on  finished  garments  and  yard 
goods.  This  label  gave  a  warranty 
to  the  consumer  that  the  fabric  in 
the  garment  to  which  the  label  was 
attached  had  been  satisfactorily 
treated  to  make  it  washable,  and 
that  shrinkage  was  warranted  to  be 
less  than  five  p>er  cent  in  length  and 
width  after  the  garment  had  been 
washed  five  times.  It  was  a  conserva¬ 
tive  claim  considerably  below  what 
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Reveal  the  Ti 
fABRIC  VALUeJ 


.C.i/- 


TIICHT 


ning  of 
Your  Customers  I 


lh«  fineit  fabric  on  tfi«  market  that  hosn't  oiready 
cheapest .  .  .  unl»s$  your  Pory  it  based  upon  facts. 


Nothing  can  be  saij 
been  said  obouk 
figures,  provafa 

And  thot'wpHliy  what  the  NARCO*  QUALITY  CONTROL  PLAN  offers 
you . . .  fodagMtgures  obout  the  Norco  Rayon  fabrics  you  seli . . .  provoble 
evidencji^^  they  ore  tested  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Company  for: 

SJpMKAOl  SCAM  SUPPAGC 

^  COUM  FASTNESS  CONSTRUCTION 

4?:  TiNSIlE  STRENGTH  YARN  UNIFORMITY 

^9  found  acceptable,  the  fabrics  ore  certified  and  oworded  the  Testing 
Company's  Seoi  of  Quality,  o  natiorKstly  recognized  consumer  buying  guide. 

Following  certification  the  fabrics  are  quolified  to  feoture  the  offkiot 
labels  and  hong-togs  corrying  the  complete  Narco  Quality  Control  story  and 
displaying  the  Seal  of  Quality  .  .  .  factual  identification  material  that  lifts 
your  Norco  royon  fabrics  out  of  the  crowd  .  .  .  whether  you  sell  them  in 
the  piece  or  in  the  garment. 


‘Norco  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  North  American  Royon  Corporation  •  261  Fifth  Aocnuc  •  Neui  Vorfe,  N  V 
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tests  showed.  1  o  insure  the  validity 
of  this  claim  it  was  necessary  to  set 
up  a  quality  control  program  reach¬ 
ing  out  into  the  mills.  This  started 
with  laboratory  testing  of  a  fabric 
before  any  substantial  yardage  was 
treated,  and  ended  only  when  ample 
sw'atches  of  the  processed  material 
had  been  carefully  tested  as  to  color 
fastness  and  tensile  strength  as  well 
as  shrinkage  control. 

The  trade  name  given  by  the 
.American  Cyanamid  Company  to 
the  resin  used  in  the  treatment  of 
these  fabrics  was  Lanaset.  The  Lana- 
set  label  recommends  washing  in¬ 
structions  and  an  attached  swatch  of 
the  actual  material  that  has  been 
tested  allows  the  customer  to  see  the 
fabric  after  washing.  The  label  was 
planned  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  this 
informative  function.  The  consers  - 
ative  nature  of  its  claims  will  in  the 
long  run  make  it,  according  to  Cy¬ 
an  amid’s  view,  an  even  more  effect¬ 
ual  selling  agent.  Thus  a  chemical 
company  that  produces  only  the 
resin  for  the  finish  for  the  textile 
fabric,  controls  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  as  made  by  the  mill,  fashioned 
by  the  garment  maker,  and  sold  by 
the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 

The  Label  Sells 

Obviously  a  label  could  jjerform 
this  function  of  informing  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  yet  fail  in  its  effective¬ 
ness.  For  a  good  label  has  also  to  be 
a  good  salesman.  Retailers  admit 
that  they  have  failed  thus  .far  in 
their  efforts  to  educate  and  train 
their  salespeople  to  sell  all  of  their 
many  items  intelligently.  If  the 
salesperson  is  present  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  she  has  the  opportunity  to 
quote  from  the  tag  the  facts  about 
the  product.  And  in  an  age  when  a 
consumer  is  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  called  ujjon  to  serve  him¬ 
self,  this  selling  function  of  the  label 
aids  in  capturing  another  satisfied 
customer  for  both  the  store  and  the 
producer.  Prominent  retail  store 
executives  rejiort  that  labeling  and 
tagging  of  merchandise  promotes 
the  sale  of  better  merchandise^  thus 
raising  the  unit  of  sale,  encourages 
intelligent  buying  and  selling  and 
reduces  the  number  of  claims  and 
adjustments.  Retailer-consumer  re¬ 
lations  are  important,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  manufacturer-re¬ 
tailer-consumer  relations  are  equal¬ 
ly  important. 


riiere  arc  a  lew  rules  that  every 
advertiser  knows  for  making  a  label 
perform  its  selling  job  well.  It 
should  have  all  the  qualities  of  gootl 
advertising  governed,  of  course,  by 
its  size  and  its  relationship  to  the 
product.  The  copy  should  be  brief, 
rhe  type  should  he  legible  so  that 
a  reading  glass  need  not  be  supplied 
with  each  label.  The  colors  should 
l>e  in  good  taste.  In  this  age  of  color, 
there  are  some  other  factors  to  be 
considered.  Sometimes  a  carefully 
planned  and  very  striking  tag  may 
lost  its  effectiveness  entirely  because 
it  does  not  suit  the  product.  A  red 
lag  clashes  with  a  pink  garment. 
W'hite  type  against  a  yellow  back¬ 
ground  is  not  readable.  Frequently 
a  tag  shoidd  tell  how  best  to  care  for 
the  product,  whether  it  lie  to  tell  the 
ienij>erature  in  which  to  store  the 
product  or  how  to  wash  it.  How  the 
jjioduct  is  made  may  be  interesting 
but  that  is  not  as  inqx)rtant  as  of 
what  it  is  made. 

Uniformity  is  one  of  the  more  iin- 
Ijortant  qualities  of  a  good  selling 
label.  A  tag  that  has  become  famil¬ 
iar  does  its  selling  simply  by  dis¬ 
playing  a  trade-mark  or  its  trade 
name  in  familiar  type.  The  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  need  to  read  the  copv 
to  know  the  quality  of  the  product 
he  is  buying.  He  goes  by  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
dealing  with  an  old  and  reliable 
friend. 

Tags  can  be  made  to  perform  sev¬ 
eral  other  incidental  functions.  If 
numbered  serially  in  rotation,  and  a 
record  kept  of  their  distribution,  the 


How  TO  Buy  and  Sei.i.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Profitably  by  Irving  Gold- 
enthal.  Better  Merchandising  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York;  242  pages;  $6. 

HIS  is  a  practical  manual  de¬ 
signed  to  help  those  who  are 
now  engaged  in  retailing,  or  who 
are  about  to  enter  the  field.  It  is  not 
a  text  book  nor  an  academic  treatise, 
says  the  author. 

The  book  contains  information 
for  small  retailers,  department  store 
and  chain  store  executives,  buyers, 
assistant  buyers,  junior  executives, 
and  trainees. 

Veterans  planning  to  Often  stores 
of  their  own  will  be  greatly  helped 
by  a  study  of  the  contents  of  practi¬ 
cal  examples. 


cause  of  claims  against  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  goods  may  more  easily  be 
traced.  At  times  a  tag  with  a  perfor¬ 
ated  coupon  attached  may  be  of 
great  value  in  obtaining  a  mailing 
list  or  making  it  possible  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  re-order.  And  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  that  profits  generate  from  re¬ 
orders,  whereas  initial  orders  not  re¬ 
placed  represent  high  sales  distribu¬ 
tion  costs. 

If  a  label  is  to  be  efficient  as  well 
as  useful,  some  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  ease  in  its  handling.  It 
is  advisable  to  consult  the  packing 
and  shipping  department  before 
putting  a  lalx.“l  into  production.  As 
this  department  is  more  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  tags  and  labels, 
its  personnel  will  often  know  what 
features  can  be  improved.  They  can 
determine  whether  gummed  or 
plain-back  labels  are  preferable, 
whether  the  labels  should  be  printed 
in  perforated  rolls  or  individually 
die  cut.  Stock  should  be  tested  for 
resistance  to  absorbency  to  insure 
against  discoloration  of  the  face  of 
the  label  by  the  adhesive  used  or  by 
paint  on  a  freshly  painted  container. 

In  fact,  no  label  should  be  put  in¬ 
to  production  until  its  efficacy  has 
been  checked  by  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  for  which  it  does  its  work. 
Both  the  legal  department  and  the 
laboratory  are  concerned  with  the 
accuracy  of  its  statements.  But  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  is  liest  equipped  to  judge  the 
selling  qualities  of  its  layout  and 
ropy  and  thus  evaluate  its  general 
effectiveness. 


The  important  subject  of  mathe¬ 
matics  of  buying  and  merchandising 
is  explained  by  simple  examples  and 
short,  clear  explanations.  There  is 
also  a  chapter  on  the  legal  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  retailer. 

A  detailed  index  has  been  includ¬ 
ed  for  those  desiring  enlightenment 
quickly  on  special  topics. 

The  author  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  in  several  of  the 
country’s  leading  stores.  He  opier- 
ates  a  successful  retail  personnel  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  world’s  largest  city,  and 
has  taught  classes  in  buying  and 
merchandising  in  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing  for 
manv  years.— T.  L.  Blanke. 


Manual  for  Merchandisers 
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Customers  hate  ^oj^mt 


Put  in  Recordalc  Salescheck 
Billing . . .  eliminate  adjustment 
department  tie-ups. . . 


CuBtomere  are  usually  patient.  But  waiting  does  annoy 
them— particularly  waiting  for  adjustment  interviews. 

Tliat’s  one  reason  leading  department  stores  are  put¬ 
ting  in  Recordak  .  .  .  using  it  for  either  month-end  or 
cycle  billing.  It  ends  this  waiting.  Here’s  why  .  .  . 

H  cuts  adjustments  to  a  minimum 

Customers  get  the  actual  sales  checks  with  statements. 
That  helps  them  to  remember  charges,  who  made  them 
and  when  .  .  .  reduces  the  number  of  questions  and 


complaints . . . 

It  makes  adjustments  quick,  pleasant 

When  customers  do  come  in — no  lengthy  discussions  . . . 
no  controversies.  Adjustment  clerks  have  at  their  finger 
tips  a  Recordak  microfilm  file  of  statements  .  .  .  sales 


^I^CCCPDf)l( 

(StAiidiary  of  eaUmam  Kodak  Company)  * 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  application  to  retailing 


checks  .  .  .  cash  receipts  .  .  .  merchandise  credits. 

h  has  other  advantages,  too 

In  addition,  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  means  less 
strain  on  your  employees  .  .  .  more  even  distribution  of 
work . . .  fewer  errors . . .  increased  efficiency  and  economy 
in  cashier’s  and  accounts  receivable  departments. 

To  learn  more  about  what  Recordak  means  to  retail 
selling  .  .  .  and  to  other  business  and  industry  .  .  .  write 
for  the  new,  free  book— "Fifty  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be 
Wrong.’’  Recordak  Corporation,  Subsidiary  of  Kastman 
Kodak  Company,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Lord  dC  Taylor  Looks  at  Tomorrow 


Model  of  Fuller’s  aluminum  house  on  display. 


Lord  &  TAYLOR  forged  an¬ 
other  unique  link  in  its  chain 
of  public  relations  experiments 
during  the  last  week  of  July,  when 
it  used  all  the  Fifth  Avenue  win¬ 
dows  for  a  display  series  showing 
the  latest  developments  in  trans¬ 
portation,  housing  and  television. 

The  window  show  was  entitled 
“America  Builds  for  Tomorrow.” 
A  copy  placard  explained:  “No- 
Lord  &  Taylor  is  not  planning  to 
sell  houses,  helicopters,  automo¬ 
biles,  kitchen  units,  or  locomotives. 
But— we’ve  always  been  interested 
in  American  design,  in  American 
creative  ability,  in  the  arts  of  peace.” 

The  housing  window  features  a 
model  of  the  revolutionary,  circular 
aluminum  house  designed  by  R. 
Buckminster  Fuller  of  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Company  and  a  model  of 
the  solar-tyjje  house,  made  by  Green 
Well-Built  Homes  which  is  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  prefabricated  field  for 
its  modernistic  design. 

The  transportation  window  in¬ 
cludes  a  model  of  Sikorsky’s  latest 
helicopter,  the  S-51,  a  model  of  the 
new'  Republic  Rainbow  semi-jet  pro- 


ness.”  He  said,  “You  have  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  I  recommend 
this  to  everyone  who  goes  into  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account.  Qet  your¬ 
self  a  job  and  study  it  and  every 
human  being  in  it  to  find  out  why— 
not  how  alone  but  why,  and  build 
yourself  the  items  of  success.  You 
don’t  want  to  get  full  of  knowledge 
if  you  are  lacking  in  good  common 
sense.”  He  added,  “I  think  retailing 
has  the  greatest  field  of  opportunity 
of  them  all.  I  think  there  is  great 
satisfaction  in  serving  humans  in  re¬ 
tailing.  Smart  retailers  never  go 
down  in  depressions— smart  manu¬ 
facturers  frequently  do.” 

“Management’s  Responsibility  for 
Customer  Service”  was  discussed  by 
\\\  Delmar  Barker,  Manager  of 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  “We 
have  a  resp)onsibiIity  to  our  custom¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  “It  is  our  job  to  serve 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Hos¬ 
pitality  comes  once  they  are  inside 
the  door.” 

General  management’s  function 
was  ably  covered  bv  \Vade  McCargo, 


p  e  1 1  e  d  passenger 
plane,  a  model  of 
a  75  foot  luxury 
cruiser  to  be  made 
by  the  Wheeler 
Shipbuilding  Cor- 
pxjration,  a  model 
of  a  comfKTsite  car 
embodying  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of 
actual  cars  pro¬ 
duced  since  1932 
which  the  firm  of 
Van  Doren,  Now- 
land  and  Schlader- 
m  u  n  d  t  have  de¬ 
signed  and  con¬ 
structed. 

One  whole  large 
window  contains  in 
actual  size  the  radi¬ 
cally  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  White  Kitchen  Compact, 
an  entire  kitchen  machine  made  up 
of  interchangeable  cylindrical  units 
and  containing  refrigerator,  large 
oven,  auxiliary  broiler  and  oven, 
cabinets  for  storing  utensils  and 
food,  and  electrical  hot  plates  to 
keep  dishes  and  food  warm.  Start- 


General  Manager,  H.  V.  Baldwin  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  clos¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “To  me  this  matter  of 
management  is  one  of  the  great  fas¬ 
cinations  of  life.  It  is  a  complicated 
op)eration  which  requires  every  bit 
of  skill  I  possess.  It  requires  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  as  well  as  imagi¬ 
nation.” 

“Best  of  all,  it  permits  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  the  greatest  game  I 
know’  competition  under  the  free¬ 
dom  of  democracy  for  your  \ery 
right  to  live  independent  of  help 
from  government  or  any  otlier  or¬ 
ganization. 

“It  is  an  honest  and  honorable 
w’ay  to  live,  for  to  serve  yourself  you 
must  serve  your  fellowr  man.” 

All  of  the  important  details  of  the 
Retailer-Veteran  Conference  plan 
are  now’  available  along  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  planning  and  organ¬ 
izing  a  similar  effort  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  You  oxve  it  to  the  veteran! 
The  NRDGA  will  help  you  put  it 
o\er.  ^Vrite  for  information  and 
assistance. 


ling  in  appearance,  the  White  Kit¬ 
chen  gives  the  housewife  additional 
storage  space  through  revolving 
shelves  and  disappearing  doors. 

Another  whole  window  devoted 
to  television,  displays  one  of  the 
new’  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  television  receivers  which 
brings  to  the  spectator  images  in 
full,  natural  color.  One  section  of 
the  window’  portrays  a  stage  setting 
being  televised,  and  an  identical 
image  appears  in  color  on  the  viewer 
of  the  television  set. 

Lord  &  Taylor’s  corner  window  on 
39th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  fea¬ 
tures  the  Utility  Unit,  made  by  the 
Ingersoll  Steel  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner.  This  unit,  a  complete  bath¬ 
room  and  kitchen  with  plumbing 
and  operating  mechanisms,  entire¬ 
ly  self-contained,  can  be  moved  di¬ 
rectly  into  a  house  and  can  l)e 
adapted  to  fit  various  house  plans. 

A  smaller  window  contains  the 
Maxson  Food  Systems  disjday. 
Maxson  presently  prepares,  freezes, 
partially  cooks  and  packages  .50 
complete  meals  for  aviation  use,  but 
the  company  plans  to  adapt  these 
frozen  packaged  meals  to  home  use 
in  the  future. 

Most  of  the  products  displayed  in 
the  windows  are  not  vet  in  produc¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  them  are  onlv 
experimental  designs.  The  pur|K)se 
of  the  windows  is  to  encourage  the 
creative  talent  of  .\merican  design¬ 
ers  and  to  display  some  of  the  excit¬ 
ing  results  of  their  work. 


Altoona  Pattern  for  Veteran  Conferences 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
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Somebody’s  Getting  the 
Jump  on  Competition  1 


H  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  have  steel  Q-Floors 
than  dead,  solid  slabs,  but  right  from  the  start, 
they  give  quicker  return  on  investment  and, 
over  the  years,  they  give  you  higher  earning 
power  on  investment.  Look — 


can  see  these  fittings  at  any  General 
Electric  construction  materials  dis¬ 


tributor's.  The  whole  job  takes  a 
few  minutes  and  there  is  no  digging 
of  trenches,  no  muss  or  fuss. 

Buyers  can  be  assured  of  per¬ 
manently  flexible  floor  layouts. 
Selling  floors  and  nonselling  floors 
switched  overnight,  so  far  as  the 


They  tov*  lime 
during  conitruction. 
Floors  and  stairs 
go  up  almost  as 
fast  as  the  struc¬ 
tural  frame. 


electrical  outlets  go.  As  many  out¬ 
lets  as  needed,  exactly  where  they 
are  needed  to  help  sales.  And  who 
knows  how  many  electrified  mer¬ 
chandise  aids — television,  for  ex¬ 
ample — are  coming  in  the  next 
few  years? 


Two  mon  con  lay 
32  sq.  ft.  in  30 
seconds.  Tho  Q- 
Floor  immodiately 
becomes  a  work¬ 
ing  platform  for 
all  other  trades. 


Construction  is  dry, 
noncombustible, 
free  from  dust, 
forms  and  shoring. 


For  more  details  consult 


architect,  a  Robertson 


ative  or  write  to 


The  result  is — Q-Floors  reduce  building  time 
20  to  30%.  This  has  been  proved  on  thousands 
of  Robertson  installations.  Time  saved  in  con¬ 
struction  is  revenue  that  much  earlier. 


Now,  consider  the  quick-change  of  special  devices  necessary  for  mod- 
floor  layout  that  is  possible  with  em  merchandising.  An  electrician 

can  establish  an  outlet  on  every 
The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floors  are  six-inch  area  of  the  entire  exposed 
crossed  over  by  headers  for  wires  floor.  He  merely  drills  a  small  hole 

of  telephone,  power,  all  kinds  of  and  installs  a  Q-Floor  Fitting.  You 


Q-Floors. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


Offices  in  50  Principal  Cities 
World-Wide  Building  Service 


2410  Farmers  Bank  Building 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 
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Miller  and  Rhoads  Top-Bills  Personnel 


PERSONNEL  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  fourth  major  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  organization  structure  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  director  of  the  new  division  is 
Raymond  Munsch,  formerly  person¬ 
nel  relations  manager  at  L.  Bamber¬ 
ger  &  Co.  Under  the  new  setup  the 
director  of  Personnel  joins  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Service,  Control  and 
Merchandise  divisions  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  group  which  discusses  and 
plans  all  store  functions. 

Recognizing  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  highly  important  problems  and 
interests  of  personnel  and  also  the 
im{)ortant  part  personnel  plays  in 
all  store  functions.  Miller  fc  Rhoads 
has  develop)ed  a  very  comprehensive 
division  to  cover  all  of  these  activi¬ 
ties.  The  physical  layout  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Division  is  so  complete  and 
so  well  planned  that  it  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  de¬ 
partments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Every  phase  of  Personnel  activity 
has  been  taken  into  consideration'. 
-Separate  offices  will  be  established 
for  job  evaluation,  merit  rating, 
recreation,  social  service,  medical 
service,  employee  relations,  and  in¬ 
terior  publicity.  The  training  de¬ 
partment  is  developing  up  to  the 


minute  programs  for  Buyer  train¬ 
ing,  Assistant  Buyers,  Executive 
Training  Squad,  and  all  staff  Per¬ 
sonnel,  involving  extensive  use  of 
visual  aids,  specialists,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  the  buying  staff. 

The  Employment  Department  is 
set  up  to  take  care  of  all  employment 
needs  and  problems  in  an  accurate, 
fast  manner.  .\  new  system  of  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  is  being  installed  us¬ 
ing  the  McBee  Filing  -System.  This 


method  enables  the  Personnel  Divi¬ 
sion  to  obtain  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
any  information  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  statistics  which  may  be  needed 
at  any  time.  Testing  programs  are 
being  surveyed.  Employment  re¬ 
sources  will  be  fully  analyzed  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
applicants. 

This  new  division  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads  can  best  be  visualized  as  a 
complete  unit  of  operation  by  study 
of  the  organizational  and  personnel 
chart  shown  on  this  page. 


Corset  Review 

(Continued  from  pnge  19) 


"Salespeople  won’t  read  their  way 
to  knowledge.  If  they  can  learn  by 
looking  at  pretty  pictures,  they  may 
consider  it.” 

“Complete  informational  manu¬ 
als  only  confuse  today’s  saleswomen. 
Better  to  present  one  point  at  a  time, 
handled  complete  on  a  separate 
sheet,  and  follow  that  a  few  days 
later  by  another.” 

“Every  department  should  have  a 
complete  manual  in  the  files  as  ref¬ 
erence  material.  But  it  should  not 
be  considered  a  training  medium.” 

“Any  informational  pieces  given 
to  salespteople  should  be  small  in 


HULER  k  RHOADS,  HR. 
PERSCMRSL  DinSICM 


tarMOMl  Ujrveiar 
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12.  Saeratary  to  Director 

Stanograpbar 

size.  If  possible  they  should  go  into 
the  average  handbag.” 

Films  and  Television.  Although 
there  is  agreement  that  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  practice  with  actual  gar¬ 
ments  and  actual  figures  is  top 
choice,  there  is  much  interest  in  the 
training  possibilities  of  films  and 
television.  Fhe  outstanding  record 
of  success  that  the  armed  services 
had  with  training  by  hlms,  points 
the  way  to  a  new  training  method 
for  corset  departments.  Many  of  the 
finer  jxtints  that  make  difficult  read¬ 
ing  become  easy  to  grasp  and  to 
remember  when  presented  on  the 
screen.  Buyers  believe  that  a  simple 
manual  based  on  a  him  which  the 
staff  already  has  seen,  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  will  capture  salesjjeople’s 
interest. 

Manufacturers’  Training  Efforts 
Nearly  every'  major  manufacturer 
either  already  has  provided  to  corset 
departments  some  form  of  training 
help,  or  has  plans  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Such  aids  takes  various 
forms. 

The  “institute  course”  held  at  a 
specihc  place  and  time,  in  which 
stores  may  enroll  their  htters,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  objective  and 
practical,  but  often  takes  the  girl* 
out  of  the  department  when  they 
can  not  well  be  spared.  If  travel 

FOR  SALE 

Used  Inside  Delivery  Equipment- 
Conveyor  belt  approximately  100  feet 
long,  21  package  bins,  small  sorting 
and  sheet  writing  units.  All  metal. 
Write  Service  Director,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington  13,  D.  C. 
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"When  our  organization  decided  hnally 
to  go  into  Cycle  Billing,  it  was  our  de¬ 
sire  to  get  a  machine  that  would  turn 
the  work  out  in  quantity,  at  maximum 
speed.  We  were  particularly  anxious  to 
get  a  machine  that  would  require  a 


minimum  amount  of  training  and  skill 
from  the  operators.  We  studied  the 
problem  for  some  time  and  the  answer 
of  our  Research  Department  was  Sund- 
strand.  For  our  purposes  and  require¬ 
ments  it  solved  our  problem.” 


ONLY  three  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  are  29,000  sta'’einents  are  mailed  each  month,  from  an  aver- 
needed  to  handle  40,000  active  accounts  for  Lamson’s  age  of  80,000  sales  tickets.  Even  in  the  busiest  month,  when 
in  Toledo.  Lamson’s  sales  tickets  run  up  as  high  as  170,000,  the 

Sundstrand  Machines  take  the  extra  load  right  in  stride. 

The  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
System  eliminates  your  month-end  peak  loads  and  over¬ 
time  sessions,  by  distributing  the  posting  and  mailing  woric 
evenly  throughout  each  month. 

Trial  balances  are  provided  automatically.  And,  with 
Sundstrand,  you  always  have  complete  control  over  all 
posting  and  control  operations. 

No  specially  trained  operators  are  required.  With  the 
Sundstrand  "one  hand  operation"  keyboard,  any  of  your 
clerks  can  become  a  competent  operator  within  a  week. 

Learn  how  easily  the  Sundstrand  System  for  Cycle  Billing 
can  handle  your  Accounts  Receivable.  Send  in  the  coupon 
for  full  detaib  .  .  .  today! 

Crnyfi  laht  1M6  Oodatwvod  CfpwttoM 


ndstrand 

ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 
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UNOERWCX)D  CORPORATION  NRD 

AccemtHmg  Macbimt  Divuiem 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  copy  of  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billins  booklet. 

Nsme  and  Title  _ _ _ 


More  Statements,  Faster  and  at  Lower  Cost  urith  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing. 

Underwood 


2 


V  1  better  merchan 


over  any  considerable  distance  is  in¬ 
volved,  as  well  as  absence  from  the 
department,  the  question  arises 
whether  the  investment  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  department.  All  too 
frequently  after  such  an  institute 
session,  the  fitter  makes  a  change  to 
some  other  store.  »• 

Some  manufacturers  have  sent  in¬ 
structors  out  on  the  road,  to  cover 
customer  stores,  spending  two  or 
three  days  in  each,  holding  meetings 
and  giving  individual  supervisory 
assistance  to  corset  saleswomen. 
This  is  a  more  direct  help,  but  buy¬ 
ers  claim  that  the  presence  of  such 
an  outside  person  often  proves  a  dis¬ 
traction,  and  disrupts  the  smooth 
flow  of  department  routine.  They 
are  agreed  that  they  would  them¬ 
selves  prefer  to  be  the  avenue 
through  which  the  instructor’s  help 
reaches  the  staff. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the 
constant,  gentle  rain  of  written  ma¬ 
terial-manuals,  promotional  pieces, 
folders,  flyers,  and  letters.  Most  buy¬ 
ers  agree  that  these  get  scant  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  average  saleswoman, 
and  that  they  become  effective  only 
when  the  information  is  passed  on 
verbal Iv  bv  the  bttver. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELDPES 
332  North  12th  Street  •  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Unified  Industry  Action  Needed.  As 
a  result  of  conversation  with  buyers, 
the  impression  grows  that  all  of 
these  manufacturer  training  aids 
would  be  more  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  were  it  not  for  the  persist¬ 
ently  repeated  complaint  against 
them  that  each  manufacturer  uses 
the  training  avenue  to  push  his  own 
particular  merchandise  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  any  other.  What  the  buy¬ 
ers  say  they  really  tvould  welcome 
from  the  market  is  non-specific, 
basic  information  which  sales¬ 
women  could  apply  to  fitting  the 
merchandise  of  any  maker. 

There  is  an  undertone  of  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  failure  of  corset  manu¬ 
facturers  to  pool  their  efforts  in  sup¬ 
plying  such  a  training  service.  In 
such  a  joint  effort,  the  best  talent 
could  be  afforded,  and  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  training  job  could  be  achieved, 
they  say. 

.\lthough  this  idea  was  advanced 
by  several  buyers,  the  first  mention 
of  it  during  this  survey  came  from 
a  leading  manufacturer,  who  clear¬ 
ly  recognized  the  need  for  an  all¬ 
industry  training  job.  The  inanu- 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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.  .  .  Just  wonderful.  I  stopped  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Inisiness  c'cnter!  What  a 
room  I  had!  I  can  just  see  it  now.  l.iarge,  roomy,  home¬ 
like,  with  a  wonderful  bed  .  .  .  comfortable  chairs  ...  a 
radio  ...  a  newspaper  ...  a  swell  l>ath  .  .  .  and  . . . 


SHI:  You  certainly  don’t  look  to  me,  dear,  like  the  tired- 
business-man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 

HE:  And  I  don’t  feel  like  one,  either!  It  was  wonderful . . . 


HE:  And  then  did  I  get  a  good  night’s  sleep!  There’s  nothing 
quite  like  a  Pennsylvania  bed  with  its  537-coil,  built-in 
springs,  and  its  relaxing,  foot-thick  mattress.  Seems  to 
be  made  up  with  just  yards  and  yards  of  snowy-white 
comfort.  I  rested  like  a  clam  at  high  tide. 


HE:  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  head  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dining  Room.  Was  that  a  treat!  The  liest  food 
in  town,  prepare<l  junt  as  1  like  it,  and  perfectly  served. 
The  Pennsylvania  is  one  place  where  you  really  are  a 
guest  these  days. 


^  HOTEL  ^ 

(PENNSYLVANIA 


SHE:  When  are  you  going  on  another  business  trip? 

HE:  Soon,  soon, I  hope. 

SHE:  I  hope  so,  too.  Because  I’m  going  right  along  with  you! 
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HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY,  HELP  YOURSELF 
INVEST  IN  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


This  Price-Marking 
System  That 

Setsi^ 

in  A 


“PATHFINDER" 


The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company 


No  retail  marking  room 
can  operate  successfully  without  a  price-mark¬ 
ing  system  that  is  efficient  and  dependable  ...  a 
system  that  speeds  correctly  price-marked  mer¬ 
chandise  from  check-in  to  selling  floor  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

Fur  well  over  a  half 
century,  the  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM 
has  been  recognized  as  undisputed  leader  in 
the  price-marking  field . . .  adopted  and  used  in 
thousands  of  the  nation's  most  successful  retail 
establishments. 

The  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  is  the  merchant’s  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  to  perfect  price-marking  ...  a 
method  of  price -marking  merchandise  faster 
than  it  has  ever  been  done  before!  It  saves 
time  and  trouble  by  price-marking  accurately, 
legibly.  By  the  MONARCH  MARKING 
SYSTEM,  merchandise  can  be  counted,  price- 
marked  and  tickets  attached  in  one  swift  hand 
or  automatic  operation ...  in  some  cases  even 
without  removal  of  merchandise  from  boxes! 
Write  today  to  our  factor}-  nearest  you  for 
additional  information. 


“JUNIOR 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto/  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


lactiirers  are  being  short-sighted,  he 
stated.  Each  one  hesitates  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  such  an  effort  for  fear  the 
train'ing  he  subsidizes  will  help 
some  less  generous  competitor  to  sell 
his  goods.  A  more  objective  way  of 
looking  at  it  would  be  to  consider 
that  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
corset  industry  and  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  business  is  being  threatened  by 
the  menace  of  ill  trained,  disinter¬ 
ested  fitters  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  the  effort  to  reverse  this 
trend  is  worth  whatever  it  costs. 

The  challenge  of  the  corset-fitter 
training  problem  seems  clear.  That 
the  need  for  good  fitters,  well  train¬ 
ed,  is  acute,  cannot  be  questioned. 
From  market,  through  the  buyer, 
to  the  saleswoman,  should  come  the 
basic  information  that  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  good  training.  The  infor¬ 
mation  buyers  want,  in  the  form 
they  prefer,  and  from  the  source  of 
their  choice,  can  be  made  available, 
if  they  will  ask  for  it  persistently 
enough.  On  their  side,  store  man¬ 
agements  must  take  their  heads  out 
of  the  sand  and  face  the  issue  of 
their  deteriorating  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  corset  departments.  If 
more  money  is  needed  to  attract 
alert,  potentially  professional  sales¬ 
people  into  their  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  let  them  dig  into  the  till  for 
it;  surely  the  record  of  no  other  de¬ 
partment  establishes  a  clearer  claim 
upon  the  cash. 

Hikers’  Clothing  Needs 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
comes,  in  adverse  weather,  his  mo¬ 
bile  shelter.  Will  the  foundations 
prove  equal  to  the  severe  strain  of 
climatic  conditions?  Once  rain 
penetrates  the  outer  layer,  he  feels 
soggy  and  miserable.  The  drying- 
out  part  in  camp  is  a  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  process. 

The  knicker,  which  tried  to  stage 
a  come-back,  has  never  been  out  of 
style  in  hiking  and  camping  circles. 
Many  a  tailor  has  been  kept  busy 
making  them  for  his  hiking  patrons. 

But  for  sheer  hard  wear  —  the 
ability  to  take  the  hard  knocks  of 
the  trail  and  the  camp— the  all-wool 
breech  of  whipcord  has  no  competi¬ 
tor.  Some  hikers  and  campers  feel 
quite  the  reverse  about  it,  due  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  ignorant  sales¬ 
men  have  sold  them  the  riding 
breech.  It  cramps  knee  movements 
— im|>ortant  while  climbing.  One 
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of  the  big  mail  order  houses  is 
shrewd  enough  to  give  the  purchaser 
the  option  of  two  additional  inches 
in  the  knee  region. 

Shorts  are  being  worn  more  and 
more  by  both  sexes  in  the  summer. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  gar¬ 
ment  is  in  traveling  from  and  to  the 
city  limits. 

\Ve  know  a  young  man  who  had 
his  tailor  cut  a  pair  of  woolen 
trousers  at  the  knees.  Snap  buttons 
were  affixed  to  the  cloth  in  that 
region.  He  can  quickly  change  from 
shorts  to  longies  or  vice  \ersa.  W'hy 
doesn’t  some  men’s  wear  house  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  combination? 

In  brief,  the  way  to  make  a  regu¬ 
lar  customer  of  the  hiker  and  camp¬ 
er  is  to  sell  layers  rather  than  en¬ 
sembles.  Even  during  the  summer  it 
can  be  downright  cold  mornings 
and  nights  in  the  mountainous 
areas.  for  the  heat  of  the  day,  a 
woolen  garment  allows  one  to  rest 
after  a  p>eriod  of  exertion  without 
the  risk  of  catching  a  chill  or  a  cold. 

Research  as  a  Selling  Tool 


^(utcea^ed  LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEM 


•  The  white  marble  Los  Angeles  store  of  I.  MAGNIN  fls  CO., 
decorated  with  fine  modem  sculpture,  is  truly  a  monument  to 
successful  merchandising.  The  interior,  with  many  walls  of  rare 
Rose  De  Brignolles  Marble,  and  others  in  vast  mtirals,  is  a 
setting  against  which  the  finest  products  of  the  world  are  offered 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

show  cases,  racks,  displays,  and  sam¬ 
ples  within  a  department  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  traffic  and  use  by  the  sales 
staff.  Not  infrequently,  simple 
changes  may  be  made  which  will  in¬ 
crease  traffic  flow,  better  utilize  flcM>r 
space,  and  reduce  the  staff’s  wasted 
physical  effort  and  idle  time.  Time 
and  motion  studies  of  both  selling 
and  non-selling  employees  have 
proven  to  be  helpful  in  indicating 
where  savings  may  lie  made.  ' 

2.  There  is  the  fitting  of  people 
to  the  jobs.  Job  analysis  comes  first; 
then  follows  selection  and  hiring  of 
employees  possessing  the  most  suit¬ 
able  characteristics  and  aptitudes. 

3.  There  is  the  training  program, 
which  is  just  as  important  as  per¬ 
sonnel  selection.  The  training  pro¬ 
gram  should  consist  of  three  parts; 

(A)  Information  should  l)e 
provided  to  clarify  the  store  {>oli- 
cies,  working  hours,  and  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  each 
employee. 

(B)  An  adecpiate  knowledge 
of  merchandise  should  be  im¬ 
parted.  Since  the  manufacturers 
know  the  merchandise,  they 
should  provide  adequate  descrip¬ 
tive  material,  demonstrations, 


to  a  discerning  clientele.  It  is  only  nattual  that  for  such  interior 
beauty,  LAMSON  Pneumatic  Tubes  should  be  chosen.  Their 
rapid,  efficient  services  enhance  the  pleasure  which  the  I.  MAG¬ 
NIN  customer  derives  from  her  shopping. 


9  Charges  are  quickly,  discreetly  cleared — offering 
written  proof  of  the  transaction.  Names  are  clearly 
printed,  with  no  opportunity  for  costly  and  mbarrass- 
ing  error.  The  tubes  also  carry  cash  quickly  to  a  central 
desk — leaving  the  sales  force  free  to  devote  attention 
to  customers.  Conceided  tubes,  compact  tube  stations, 
and  efficient,  terminsds  at  the  wrapping  desks  add  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  store — subtract  nothing  from 
its  beautyl 
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FADING  RAYS*  — 

Yn  GIVE  YOUR  DISPLAYS 
COMPLETE  VISIBILITY. 

Almost  SOOfOOO  In  Usoi 

*over  9CX,  by  octuol  !•»*  I 

Bitb  new  book,  "  Sun  Pro* 
*  toction  Plus  ViMbility."  Illut- 

trotod  throughout  Generous  samples  of 
Tronsp  orent  Shade  material  included.  See 
how  to  stop  needless  fading,  and  in> 
crease  your  display  profits  I 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


Dg^orlwnt  19,  SOI  N.  Elgwroo  St., 
Los  Angoios  12,  Calif. 


and  sometimes  films  to  help  re¬ 
tail  salespeople  to  gain  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge.  Studies  show 
that  salesmen  tend  to  sell  the 
items  they  know  and  to  neglect 
the  items  they  do  not  know.  The 
way  to  obtain  more  uniform  and 
consistent  effort  in  selling  all 
items  of  merchandise  is  by  teach¬ 
ing  merchandise  characteristics. 

(C)  Definite  training  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  customers  should 
be  undertaken.  The  time  spent 
with  customers  should  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible.  War  time  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  and  a  seller’s 
market  have  made  many  retail 
employees  careless  and  discourte¬ 
ous  in  their  treatment  of  custom¬ 
ers.  Besides  teaching  the  simple 
rules  governing  the  relationship 
of  salesmen  to  customers,  there 
are  sp>ecial  selling  factors  which 
bring  about  increases  in  sales  p>er 
salesman  and  which  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  systematic  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  help..  One  study 
revealed  that  by  using  four  sell¬ 
ing  factors  almost  five  times  more 
goods  were  sold  per  salesman  than 
where  none  was  used.  Yet,  none 
was  used  in  20  per  cent  of  the 
contacts  with  customers,  one  in 
25  per  cent,  two  in  26  per  cent, 
three  in  17  per  cent,  and  four  in 
only  five  per  cent.  What  an  op- 
piortunity  for  effective  research 
and  trainingl 

4.  There  is  the  opportunity  for 
greater  use  of  the  printed  word. 
Advertising  is  part  of  selling  effort 
and,  with  the  rising  cost  of  {personal 
selling,  increased  opportunities  for 
effective  use  of  printed  appeals  are 
coming  to  light.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  the  kind  of  advertising 
appeals  likely  to  prove  more  effec¬ 
tive  for  each  store. 

VI.  Costs  in  Relation  to  Profits 

Closely  allied  to  the  previous 
topic  is  the  cost  or  price  paid  for 
the  effort  of  the  store  staff,  the  vari¬ 
ous  services  rendered  by  the  store, 
and  the  relationship  to  profits.  With 
the  increasing  tendency  toward 
rigidity  of  wages  and  salaries,  any 
future  decline  in  volume  may  cause 
severe  scrutiny  of  time  involved  in 
various  activities  with  a-  view  to 
drastic  curtailment.  Unfortunately, 
ordinary  accounting  records  provide 
totals  and  averages  which  often  ob¬ 
scure  rather  than  reveal  underlying 


cost  differences.  As  a  consequence; 
distribution  cost  accounting  is  of 
growing  importance,  but  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  guide  to  and  not 
a  substitute  for  sound  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  some  merchandise 
must  be  sold  and  certain  services 
performed  at  a  loss  if  .competition 
requires  them.  Yet,  with  proper 
reservations  in  its  application,  cost 
accounting  may  be  used  in  conjuiK- 
tion  with  time  and  market  studies 
to  obtain  clearer  indications  of  the 
cost  involved  in  various  activities, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  their 
control  or  elimination  when  deem¬ 
ed  advisable.  Studies  already  indi¬ 
cate  wide  differences  in  the  cost  of 
selling  different  classes  of  customers 
and  of  merchandise.  Cost  researdi 
will  help  management  answer  such 
important  questions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Is  the  store  or  store  depart¬ 
ment  trying  to  sell  too  many 
or  too  few  items? 

2.  Does  the  addition  of  a  line  of 
products  in  a  department  in¬ 
crease  or  reduce  profits,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  selling  time 
and  services  required? 

3.  Will  it  be  cheaper  and  more 
profitable  to  sell  national 
brands,  considering  the  rising 
cost  of  the  extra  effort  neces¬ 
sary  in  selling  private  brands? 

4.  What  are  the  costs  involved 
in  selling  certain  classes  of 
customers,  such  as  delivery, 
credit,  returned  goods,  and 
sp>ecial  shopping?  Are  these 
expjenses  adequately  offset  in 
the  sales  and  charges  made  to 
these  customers? 

5.  Is  greater  use  of  self-service 
likely  to  provide  substantial 
savings  in  payrolls? 

The  approximate  divisions  of 
various  costs  are  necessary  in  evalu¬ 
ating  performance  and  setting  up 
compensation  and  other  plans  for 
motivating  employees  to  improve 
performance. 

While  there  are  practical  limits 
in  the  application  of  cost  account¬ 
ing  as  a  continuing  system,  resort 
may  be  had  to  limited  studies  and 
to  representative  sampling  in  the 
studies  made.  An  ingenious  research 
worker  in  store  costs  will  yield  a 
handsome  return  for  his  effort  and 
will  find  his  services  in  growing  de¬ 
mand  in  the  future. 
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